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of the Spanish floating batteries on the 13th of Septem- 
ber of the same year. The American war, which at 
Saratoga and at Yorktown displayed spectacles so 
humiliating to the British arms, terminated with the 
most splendid triumphs over our European enemies ; 
and this portion of the reign of George the Third, (like 
the second Punic war in antiquity,) exhibits, between 
1777 and 1782, the greatest reverses of adverse and of 
prosperous fortune. While we lost so vast an empire 
beyond the Atlantic, we humbled with one hand the 
French naval force in the West Indies, annihilating with 
the other the combined efforts of France and Spain, 
which were concentred for the subjugation of a distant 
garrison, apparently left to its own capacities of defence, 
and cut off from the obvious means of relief. But even 
after the destruction of the Spanish vessels and batte- 
ries, it seemed still impossible to throw into Gibraltar 
timely supplies of ammunition, competent to recruit the 
expenditure that had taken place during the siege. Pro- 
visions, fuel, clothing, as well as many other essential 
or indispensable articles, could only be sent out from 
England. Near fifty French and Spanish ships of the 
line, which occupied the bay of Gibraltar, appeared to 
set at defiance all approach. Notwithstanding these ap- 
parently insuperable obstacles, the attempt succeeded, in 
opposition to every impediment. 

October. So low had sunk the numerical naval force 
of Great Britain at this period, as compared with the 
strength of the enemy, that the utmost exertions of the 
admiralty under the new administration could only equip 
and send to sea thirty-four sail of the line—which fleet 
did not quit Spithead till nearly the day on which General 
Elliot had already repulsed and burnt the floating bat- 
teries, under the walls of the besieged fortress. Yet 
never was the real superiority of our wavy in skill and 
science more evidently demonstrated than in successfully 
throwing succours into a place invested by sea and land, 
without committing any event to hazard, or affording to 
adversaries so numerous the slightest advantage. Lord 
Howe, who conducted and commanded the whole enter- 
prise, manifested such a combination of tactics and of 
ability in his manceuvres, as place his name deservedly 
high in the annals of his country. If the reputation 
that he attained on this occasion seems less brilliant than 
the fame acquired by Rodney in vanquishing De Grasse, 
it was not on that account less permanent or solid. 
Without engaging, he defied the combined fleets—offered 
battle, but did not seek it—effected every object of the 
expedition by relieving Gibraltar, and then retreated, 
followed indeed by the enemy, but not attacked. They 
made, itis true, « show of fighting, but never ventured 
tocome to close action. And with such contempt did 
Lord Howe treat the cannonade commenced by the van, 
composed of French ships under La Motte Piquet, that, 
having ordered all his men on board the “ Victury” to 
lie down flat on the deck, in order that their lives might 
not be needlessly exposed, he disdained to return a single 
shot against such cautious or timid opponents. 

Pigot, who had succeeded to Rodney in the West 
Indies, in defiance of public opinion, by no means emu- 
lated his example of activity and enterprise. ‘Though 
placed at the head of six and forty sail of the line, he 
neither effected nor attempted any object during more 
than six months that he held the command. Such inac- 
tivity seemed to reproach the ministry who had sent him 
thither, and excited severe animadversions on Fox. In 
the East Indies, and fhere only, where Sir Edward 
Hughes was opposed to Suffrein, France still maintained 
the contest on the water. That active and intrepid 
officer last named, the most able of any employed by 
Louis the Sixteenth during the whole progress of the 
war, made repeated, though ineffectual, efforts for com- 
pelling the English squadron to abandon the coast of 
Coromandel. i 


PEACE WITH AMERICA. 


November. While Lord Howe thus placed in security 
the most brilliant foreign possession of the crown in 








Europe, negotiations of a pacific nature were carrying 
on at Paris, both with America and with the other | 
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coalesced. powers. The articles concluded with the 
revolted colonies, which were first provisionally signed, 
did not indeed demand either any considerable length of 
time, or superior diplomatic talents, in order to conduct 
them to prosperous termination—where almost every 
possible concession was made on the part of England, 
merely to obtain from America a cessation of hostilities. | 
Not only their independence was recognised in the most 
explicit terms—territory, rivers, lakes, commerce, islands, 
ports, and fortified places, Indian allies, loyalists, all were 
given up to the congress. In fixing the boundaries be- 
tween Canada and the United States, ideal limits, igno- 
rantly adopted on our part, were laid down amidst | 
unknown tracts. Franklin, who, as one of the four 
American commissioners appointed to manage the treaty, | 
affixed his name to the instrument of provisional paci- | 
fication—enjoyed at the advanced period of fourscore | 
years, the satisfaction of witnessing the complete eman- | 
cipation of his countrymen from Great Britain, to effect 
which he had soeminently contributed by his talents | 
and exertions. Few subjects, born and educated, like 
him, in the inferior classes of society, have, in any age 
of the earth, without drawing the sword in person, | 
obtained so gratifying a triumph over their legitimate 
sovereign, or have aided to produce a greater political 
revolution on the face of the globe. 


LORD SHELBURNE. 
December. A first minister, who possessed so slender | 
a portion of moral reputation, of popularity, or of influ- 
ence over the two houses of parliament, as Lord Shel- 
burne, would, it was supposed, have employed the interval] | 
subsequent to the prorogation in strengthening by every | 
exertion, his tenure of power. Unless he either regained 
the heads of the Rockingham party, or conciliated Lord 
North, which last measure seemed to be more natural— 
it was obvious that he might at any moment be crushed 
by the union of those leaders. On the opening of the | 
session, it soon however became evident that no such | 
approximation had taken place, and that the adminis- | 
tration relied for support upon its own proper strength. | 
But on the other hand, Lord North and Mr. Fox, | 
though ‘both acted in opposition to government, and | 
though both joined in treating with reprobation or with | 
ridicule the provisional treaty concluded with America, | 
yet remained nevertheless still in complete and hostile | 
separation. Scarcely did they refrain, on every occasion | 
that presented itself, from personal reflections on each | 
other; and when Fox ventured to divide the house on | 
the question of addressing the king, to lay before them | 
some parts of the provisional articles, he was left in a | 
minority of only forty-six—while the ministry, supported | 
by Lord North, displayed an imposing majority of two | 
hundred and nineteen. Neither the peace made with | 
the American states, nor even the recognition of their | 
independence by Great Britain, being however in them- 
selves complete, till a treaty should be likewise concluded | 
with France, attention became wholly directed to the | 
issue of the pending negotiations with that court. On 
their termination, whether it should prove hostile or | 
pacific, all men foresaw that the two great parties who | 
now stood at bay, without joining each other or uniting | 
with Lord Shelburne, would necessarily take some deci- | 
sive step, most beneficial or most injurious in its results 
to the administration. 
Though parliament sat for only a very short period | 
during the month of December, scarcely exceeding a 
fortnight, previous to their adjournment till after Christ- 
mas, yet one very interesting debate which arose in the 
house of commons produced a material. operation on 
some articles of the peace then negotiating with the 
house of Bourbon. Rumours which acquired consider- 
able, if not implicit credit, were circulated throughout 
the metropolis, stating that Lord Shelburne had not only 
manifested a disposition, but had even consented, with 
the approbation of the cabinet, to cede Gibraltar to Spain 
on certain conditions. They were indeed of such a | 
nature as in the estimation of many able men would | 
have fully justified ministers in restoring to the catholic | 
king that expensive fortress. I have been assured that | 
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Charles the Third, in his eagerness to reannex Gibraltar 
to the Spanish monarchy, offered in exchange for it the 
Canary Islands, together with Porto Rice in the West 
Indies; the former of which possessions, from their 
situation in the Atlantic, their climate and productions, 
might be rendered most valuable acquisitions to Great 
Britain, while the latter island must be considered as 
scarcely inferior to Jamaica in extent, fertility, and po- 
litical importance. Gibraltar, however dear to the na- 
tional vanity, and whatever flattering recollections the 
late glorious defence might awaken, could not, it was 
imagined, be put in competition with the Canaries and 
Porto Rico. Sir George Howard, who was himself a gene- 
ral officer, having nevertheless unexpectedly provoked and 
brought forward in the house of commons a discussion 
relative to that fortress, and the possibility that its cession 
or alienation to Spain might be in contemplation, it 
soon appeared that men of all parties were imbued with 
partialities so warm and violent in its favour, and such 
indignation was manifested at the bare idea of ceding it 
even for any equivalent however valuable, that the in- 
tention was relinquished. The substance of the debate 
having been taken down in short hand by a person 
stationed in the gallery, and immediately communicated 
to Lord Shelburne, he despatched a messenger with it 
the next morning to our minister at Paris, Mr. Fitzher- 
bert, now Lord St. Helens, enjoining him to lay it before 
the Count de Vergennes and the Count d’Aranda. I 
know from good authority that the latter nobleman, who 
was then the Spanish ambassador at the court of Ver- 
sailles, had received the most positive instructions not to 
sign any peace with Great Britain, however favourable 
the terms might be in other respects, unless the cession 
of Gibraltar constituted one of the articles of the treaty. 
Finding, nevertheless, after the communication above 
mentioned, that no equivalent would be accepted for its 
restitution, D’Aranda, in disobedience to these orders, 
finally affixed his name to the act, taking on himself the 
risk and the responsibility, 


January, 1783. Throughout a considerable part of 
the month of January, the greatest fluctuation of public 
Opinion prevailed relative to the final success of the 
treaties agitating at Paris, and as late as the 18th, the 
queen’s birthday, the prevalent ideas in the drawings 
room were generally adverse to the probability of a ga- 
vourable issue; but five days afterwards, intelligence 
arrived in London that peace had been signed at Ver- 
sailles. Lord Keppel, either from repentance of his 
conduct in having quitted Fox after the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s decease, or suspicious of the approaching 
dissolution of the actual ministry, or, as he asserted 
afterwards on the debate which took place in the house 
of peers, disapproving the articles of the treaty recently 
concluded, immediately resigned his employment of first 
lord of the admiralty. He was succeeded by Lord Howe, 
and early in the month of February the Marquis of 
Carmarthen was named ambassador to the eourt of 
France. Though the house of commons had met on 
the 21st of January, pursuant to its adjournment, yet no 
business of moment was brought forward, either by 
ministers or by their opponents, during the considerable 
interval of near a month which elapsed previous to the 
day fixed for discussing the articles of the peace in both 
houses of parliament. They had intermediately been 
exchanged and ratified by the two governments. A 
more than ordinary interest was excited on the subject 
throughout the nation, the stability or dismission of the 
administration evidently depending or the parliamentary 
approval or disapprobation of the treaty. In the house 
of lords there seemed to be, indeed, little danger of in- 
curring a vote of censure. But it was otherwise in the 
lower house, where the minister, in addition to his own 
slender personal strength, and the individuals holding 
offices under the crown, could only expect support either 
from persons inclined to maintain indifferently every 
government, or from those independent members who, 
disregarding all motives of party, might be induced to 
approve the treaties on the ground of their abstract 
merits, and their just claim to national gratitude. 
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Facts such as these, which were palpable to all, could 
not possibly escape the attention of him who was most 
deeply interested in their result. And it has always 
appeared to persons uninformed one of the most inex- 


plicable events of our time, that Lord Shelburne, who 
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still in a minority, while the treasury would be com- 
pletely independent of him, whereas in the second event 
he would dictate the law. But Fox, though he professed 
himself willing to make a part in an administration 


formed upon a broad basis, and therefore disposed to 


must have perceived the impossibility of maintaining | 


himself in power after the conclusion of peace without 
the aid of one or of the other of the two great parties 
in opposition, yet allowed parliament to meet for the 
express purpose of discussing the merits of the peace 
without conciliating previously the leaders of either side. 
Was he then indifferent to the preservation of that office 
which he had acquired with so much address, and not 
unaccompanied with a degree of obloguy? No person 
can believe or suppose it. Neither his adherents nor 
his enemies ever maintained such an opinion. How, 
therefore, are we to interpret a conduct so contrary to 
all the dictates of ambition, policy, and self-interest? In 
order to explain if, I shall state such circumstances as 
have been related to mo from individuals possessing in- 
formation, which will at least throw considerable light 
upon the subject. 

It seemed certainly most natural that of the two par- 
ties excluded from power, Lord Shelburne should have 
addressed himself to that body of men which stiil con- 
sidered Lord North at its head. To many of the indi- 
viduals composing it I know that he did in fact make 
advances, either personally or by hisfriends. ‘The Ame- 
rican war being terminated, the principal object of dis- 





| nation. 


listen to the proposition, exacted one indispensable pre- 
liminary, namely, Lord Shelburne’s dismission or resig- 
Unless the treasury were placed in the hands 
of the Duke of Portland, as the new recognised head of 
the Rockingham party, and unless Lord Shelburne were 
wholly excluded from a place in the cabinet, he peremp- 
torily refused to accede to any terms of accommodation. 
With all the other principal individuals composing the 
ministry, he declared his readiness to act, but personally 
to Lord Shelburne his repugnance continued insurmount- 
able, and could not be removed by any efforts. 

Such, as I have always understood, were the two 
leading principles on which was subsequently reared 
that celebrated junction between Lord North and Fox, 
which, from its extraordinary nature, and more extra- 
ordinary effects, has obtained in English history, by way 
of distinction from all other political unions or alliance 
ever contracted in our time, the name of the “ Coalition.” 
The proscription of Lord North by Pitt, and of Lord 
Shelburne by Fox, of necessity drove these two excluded 
ministers into each other’s arms, at once obliterated all 
past causes of offence between them, and impelled them, 
banishing every retrospect, as well as in some measure 


| setting public opinion at defiance, only to look forward 


union between the late and the present first minister | 
| stood fixed for the consideration of the articles of peace 


was at an end. Lord Shelburne was, moreover, known 
to have pertinaciously resisted the concession of inde- 
pendence to America. His reluctance and duplicity, or 
at least his ambiguity, relative to granting unconditional 
independence to the thirteen colonies, formed one of the 
most prominent points of accusation against him on the 
part of Fox and the Rockingham party. It could not 
be doubted that the king, who, availing himself of fa- 


to the joint possession of power. As the 17th of February 


in both houses of parliament, and as Lord North dis- 
approved of many of those articles no less strongly than 


| Fox, it became obvious that they must, in all cases, di- 


vourable circumstances, had elevated the first lord of the 


treasury to the place that he held, and who deprecated 
no event so much as being a second time compelled to 
take Fox into his councils, would secretly approve, and 
would sincerely promote, any measure tending to ex- 
clude him from administration. Of all political unions 
that could be effected, an alliance between Lord North 
and Lord Shelburne, it was therefore assumed, must be 
most agreeable to the sovereign. Nor, as I have been 
assured, did there exist any insurmountable personal 
antipathies or impediments between those two noble per- 
sons which could have prevented such an event taking 
place. But though they might have been willing to 
coalesce, there were other individuals in the ministry 
not possessed of so tractable or so conciliating a dis- 
position. Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Richmond, both 
inflexibly refused to sit in cabinet with Lord North, 
whom they considered as the chief author of the Ame- 
rican war, and they remained firm upon that article. 
Such an obstacle was neither to be surmounted nor to 
be removed. The Duke of Richmond might, indeed, 
have been dismissed without any apprehension of .its 
producing very injurious results, but Mr. Pitt was essen- 
tial to the existence and duration of the ministry. His 
high character and his name, joined to his eminent 
talents, formed the best security that Lord Shelburne 
possessed for carrying any measure through the house 
of commons. If, therefore, in order to gain Lord North, 
he had thrown Pitt into opposition, no exertions could 
have long resisted his and Fox’s united attacks, fighting 
side by side. And the house itself would probably, 
nay, infallibly, have reprobated such a junction, when 
attained by the expulsion of Pitt from power. These 
causes prevented any attempt being made to gain Lord 
North’s support, by admitting him and his principal 
friends to places in the cabinet; and his friendship, it was 
obvious, could not be obtained on any inferior terms, 


THE COALITION. 

February. In this perplexing dilemma, overtures of 
conciliation were made to Fox, on the part of adminis- 
tration, offering to replace him and bis connections in 
office, under Lord Shelburne, as first minister. The 
king was induced, though reluctantly, to allow and to 
approve of the proposals, on the greund of state neces- 
sity, it being esteemed a less evil to admit Fox into the 
cabinet by negotiation than to incur the risk of his en- 


vide together on that night against the administration. 
And if they should find themselves in a majority, as 
was highly probable, it seemed to follow that the minis- 
ters niust retire from office. But in order to avail them- 
selves of their triumph, and to form a new administration, 
some mutual understanding, if not some principles of 


| permanent accommodation, became absolutely necessary 


to both individuals. Otherwise, however victorivus they 


| might prove in parliament, they would probably derive 


no benefit from their superiority, and Lord Shelburne, 


| though vanquished in the house of commons, might 


} 
} 


still contrive to retain his seat in the cabinet as first 
minister. 
These considerations, in themselves most forcible, 


| acquiring hourly strength as the day approached for the 


| mutual tendency towards reconciliation. 


| his mouth, 


discussion of the peace, produced some symptoms of 
Never, per- 
haps, did two men exist more inclined by nature to ob- 
livion of injuries or to sentiments of forgiveness than 
Lord North and Fox! The latter, whatever might be 
his defects of character, possessed in an eminent degree 
placability and magnanimity of mind. “ Amicite sem- 
piterne, inimicitiz placabiles,” was a maxim always in 
The former, too indolent to retain the 


_burthen of enmity, and conscious that Fox’s hostility 
| towards him had always been more political than per- 


| at the feet of his interest and ambition. 


sonal, gladly deposited his resentments and his injuries 
Both equally 
concurred in the necessity of agreeing on some plan of 
concerted action before they took their places side by side 
on the opposition bench. But however deeply they 


| might be impressed with these feelings, they nevertheless 
| abstained from any direct interview, leaving all matters 


to the intervention of mutual friends, The honourable 
George Augustus North, eldest son of Lord North, then 


| member for Harwich, and afterwards himself Earl of 
| Guildford, acted as the negotiator for his father on this 


| 
| 


occasion, while the honourable Colonel Fitzpatrick, 
Fox’s intimate friend and companion, conducted the 
treaty on the other part. Mr. North by no means wanted 
talents, but in address, capacity, and accomplishments, 
the latter possessed an infinite superiority. Each, ac- 


| tuated by a warm desire to conduct the business to a 


successful issue, exerted his utmost efforts for the pur- 
pose, ‘T'wo or three days elapsed in conferences and 
discussions ; nor was it till a very late hour of the night 
of the 16th of February, that, after many visits to and 
fro between St. James’s street and Grosvenor square, 
where Lord North then resided, they settled the outlines 
of a convention, by whieh, on the part of the two prin- 
cipals, it was stipulated, that if they effected a change of 


tering it by storm, In the first case, he would remain | administration, the treasury should be given to the Duke 


2 


of Portland; that Lord North should likewise take q 
cabinet office; that a fair partition of the spoils, in other 
words, of the great posts and emoluments of the state, 
should be made between the two parties, who agreed 
henceforward to coalesce. And, lastly, that in the de- 
bate of the approaching evening, they should speak, act, 
and divide in concert. - 

17th February. Such were the general preliminaries 
of the * coalition.” Many difficulties on both sides, 
which impeded the progress of the negotiation, pro. 
tracted its termination; nor did either Lord North or 
Fox retire to rest till four or five o’clock in the morning, 
when the business was at length concluded. Fox, ac. 
customed to pass the greater part of the night at Brookes’s, 
appeared in the house of commons with his usual fresh. 
ness on the ensuing evening, and manifested, during the 
debate that ensued, neither inattention, lassitude, nor 
fatigue. But Lord North, whose natural somnolency 
was increased by having sat up for so many hours of the 
preceding night, under circumstances of considerable 
agitation, as well as by the prodigious heat arising from 
a crowded house, after taking his seat near his new ally, 
on the opposition bench, found himself so overcome by 
sleep, that its effect became irresistible. Unwilling, 
probably, to exhibit such a spectacle at such a moment, 
which would have excited matter of animadversion or 
of ridicule to both parties, he at length quitted bis seat 
and came up into the gallery. I had placed myself 
there, immediately over the treasury bench, every part 
of the house below being filled. Lord North having 
seated himself by me, made various efforts to keep him- 
self awake, but to accomplish it exceeded his power. 
As the discussion had already taken a very personal 
turn, severe sarcasms as well as reproaches being leveled 
from the treasury bench against the unnatural coalition 
just formed, particularly by Mr. Dundas, who stigma- 
tised it with the strongest epithets of reprobation; he 
requested me to awaken him as often as any such ex- 
pression should be used by ministers, I did so many 
times, but when he had listened for a few minutes, he 
as often involuntarily relapsed into repose. At the end 
of about an hour and a half, during the greater portion 
of which time he seemed scarcely sensible to any cit- 
cumstance that passed, he began to rouse himself. By 
degrees he recovered his perception, and having leard 
from my mouth some of the most interesting or acri- 
monious passages that had taken place while he was 
asleep, he went down again into the body of the house, 
placed himself by Fox on the floor, and made one of 
the most able, brilliant, as well as entertaining speeches 
that [ ever heard him pronounce within those walls. 
No man who listened te it could have imagined that he 
had lost a single sentence of the preceding debate, or 
that his faculties had been clouded by fatigue and want 
of rest. 

Lord John Cavendish, whom Fox always selected for 
special and important occasions, as his high character for 
integrity and uprightness spread a sort of veil over the 
irregularities of his party, moved an amendment on that 
night to the address proposed by the friends of the admi- 
nistration. Lord John’s amendment was however couched 
in terms so guarded, with a view to secure as many votes 
as possible, that it might rather be termed a hesitation in 
approving than any direct censure on the peace. Even 
Lord North, who afterwards proposed a second amend- 
ment, in which he recommended the American loyalists 
to his majesty’s consideration ; implied, more than he as- 
serted, that they had been forgotten or abandoned by the 
framers of the articles of pacification concluded with the 
thirteen colonies. The coalition, avowed by Fox, was 
not only defended with the boldness and decision that 
marked his character, but he retorted on the lerd advo- 
cate all the acrimonious expressions which fell from the 
latter, upon the sudden union of two: such inveterate 
opponents, Mr. Townsend, as secretary of state, excelled 
himself in his defence of the peace, and may really be 
said to have in some measure earned, on that night, the 
peerage which he soon afterwards obtained. I never saw 
him display so much animation, nor heard him manifest 
such ability. Norwas Pitt wanting to himself, or to 
his party. But all re proved unavailing to 
sustain an administtatién which, having been originally 
established on too shallow foundations, had received no 
subsequent reinforcement. After a debate, protracted 
till eight o’clock in the morning, they were left in a mi- 





nority of sixteen. Only nine votes, therefore, taken from 
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the coalition and transferred to ministers, would have 
given them a majority, and above four hundred and 
thirty members voted on the occasion. 

I composed one of the majority on that memorable 
night. But I owe it nevertheless to truth and to can- 
dour, which are the only guides or principles that I re- 
cognise, to acknowledge that, when I consider the articles 
of the peace concluded by Lord Shelburne after the lapse 
of thirty years, I am inclined to view it through a more 
favourable medium than I did at the time. Unquestion- 
ably, of the three treaties, namely, those signed with 
France, Spain, and America—for with Holland no defi- 
nite convention had been arranged—the American treaty 
was much the most humiliating as well as injurious to 
Great Britain. Besides the unconditional recognition 
of the independence of the colonies, and the cession of 
so many fortified places which it is difficult to suppose 
that the Americans could ever have taken from us by 
force of arms, our abandoning the loyalists seemed, in 
the estimation of people the most dispassionate, to 
affix a degree of degradation and dishonour on the nation 
itself. Tio Spain we likewise ceded East Florida, in 
addition to West Florida and Minorca, of both which 
that power had already obtained possession. But in re- 
compense for these sacrifices, it must be remembered, 
that France restored to us all our captured islands in the 
West Indies, with the single exception of Tobago, whi’ 
we possessed nothing to offer her in return, except t! e 
restitution of St. Lucie. All the stipulations made re- 
specting our possessions in the East Indies, those con- 
cluded relative to the gum trade carried on along the 
coast of Africa, and the articles regulating the right of 
fishery on the banks of Newfoundland—if not favourable 
or advantageous in themselves, might yet have been 
signed between two crowns treating on equal terms. 
Nor, when we consider the exhausted state of England at 
the close of the American war, could they justly be re- 
garded as unbecoming us to concede, in order to dissolve 
the formidable combination then leagued against this 
country. 

While, however, I thus readily admit Lord Shelburne’s 
title to national approbation, if not gratitude, for the peace 
of January, 1783, though I voted against it, i must main- 
tain, and { trust satisfactorily to prove, that if Lord North, 
instead of going out as he did, in March, 1782, had re- 
mained in office ten months longer, he would have con- 
cluded at least as advantageous if not a more beneficial 
treaty. We shall in fact find on examining the subject, 
that Lord North either adopted or Jaid down all the foun- 
dations on which his successor in office reared that su- 
perstructure. In other words, we must be compelled to 
perceive, that Lord Shelburne only used the materials 
left or provided him by his predecessor. The peace 
rested on seven distinct grounds or principles, of which 
the first was the recognition of American independence. 
But Lord North manifested a much greater readiness to 
obey the wishes of the house of commons on that leading 
point than was afterwards shown by Lord Shelburne, 
who «id not yield till he was outvoted in the cabinet; 
whereas Lord North, after General Conway’s successful 
motion of the 22d of February, declaring “ the attempt 
to reduce the colonies to obedience by force, impractica- 
ble,” immediately took measures for the purpose. On 
the 5th of March, a fortnight before he laid down his 
power, Wallace, then attorney-general, moved in his 
place for leave to bring in a bill, “to enable his majesty 
to conclude a truce or peace with the revolted colonies 
in America.” Fox affected to treat it with derision, be- 
cause he feared its operation on parliament, and on the 
public mind, might prolong the existence of an adminis- 
tration which he had so nearly run down: but no impar- 
tial man questioned the first minister’s sincerity ; and the 
victory of congress, in compelling Lord North, who had 
so long made war on them, to treat with America as a 
sovereign power, would have been more gratifying to the 
states than the same triumph obtained over any minister 
of Great Britain. 

The second cause that produced peace, was Sir George 
Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, which event, at once 
overturning all the plans of Vergennes in the West 
Indies, secured Jamaica from any further attack on the 
part of France. Of this splendid victory, though Fox 
reaped all the benefit, Lord North and Lord Sandwich 
had unquestionably the whole merit. We may even 

safely assert or assume, that if the Rockingham adminis- 





tration had forced their way into office threo months 
3 


earlier than they did, the action of the 12th of April, 
1782, would never have taken place; or might have had 
a very different termination. It is not pretended that 
Pigot possessed any other merit than his connection with 
Fox, cemented at Brookes’s over the faro table. The 
measure itself, of sending him out to deprive Rodney of 
the command, excited just indignation; nor did he per- 
form a single act of energy after his arrival which could 
have accelerated or facilitated the negotiations of peace. 
I believe he never captured any thing except a Spanish 
polacre. Elliot’s destruction of the Spanish gun-boats 
before Gibraltar, on the 13th September, by overwhelm- 
ing all the projects of Charles the Third for the reduc- 
tion of that fortress, laid the third foundation of the treaty, 
as it disposed the cabinet of Madrid to terminate the war. 
Happily, Fox did not recall Elliot, as he had done Rod- 
ney, nor send Burgoyne to supersede him. Lord Howe’s 
most able manceuvres in supplying Gibraltar with stores 
of every kind, notwithstanding the combined opposition 
of France and Spain, formed the fourth groundwork of 
the peace. In the nomination of that great naval officer 





to the command of the fleet, and in that measure solely, | 


had Lord Shelburne any participation or share, as con- 
tributing to terminate the contest. Nor would it be 
candid to deprive him of the merit which he may thereby 
claim, but neither ought we to forget that Admiral 


Darby had effected the same service in the preceding | 
year, under Lord North’s administration, and had re- | 


lieved Gibraltar, in defiance of nearly similar impedi- 
ments. 
The three last foundations of general pacification were 
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sessed by Lord Shelburne, might have terminated the 
struggle with our European enemies, on making the 
recognition of American independence. Unquestionably, 
Lord Shelburne obtained from the French government 
great restitutions in the West Indies, but the enemy kept 
possession of Tobago, and we restored St. Lucie, which 
last island, considered as a military post, was inestimable 
to France. 

Spain reaped the principal benefit of the treaty, as, in 
addition to Minorca, she retained or acquired the two 
Floridas, these advantages were however dearly pur- 
chased by her severe losses before Gibraltar, in men, 
money, and ships. Louis the Sixteenth, besides Goree 
and Senegal on the coast of Africa, which possessions 
rendered him master of the gum trade, recovered the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, situate in the river 
St. Lawrence. Pondicherry, together with the French 
factories throughout Hindostan, were likewise restored 
by us: but Holland, in recompense for her unwise, as 
well as unjust, aggression, lost Negapatam, her only set- 
tlement of importance on the coast of Coromandel. 
America triumphed in the contest; and the greatest 
statesmen whom England had produced, though they 
concurred in scarcely any other political opinion, yet 
agreed on the point, that with the defalcation of the thir- 
teen colonies from the crown, the glory and greatness of 
Britain were permanently extinguished. This sentiment 
pervaded Lord Chatham’s last speech, pronounced on 
the 7th of April, 1778. “I will never consent,” ex- 


| claimed he, “ to deprive the royal offspring of the house 
of Brunswick, the heirs of the Princess Sophia, of their 


laid in the East, where, as early as 1778, Lord North had | 
ably anticipated the French machinations, by getting | 


possession of Pondicherry. 


Of these leading causes, the | 


most essential, perhaps, may be deemed the separate | 
peace made with the Mahrattas, a measure exclusively | 


due to that first minister, who, in the spring of the year 
1781, sent out Mr. Macpherson, since governor-general 
of Bengal, and created a baronet, as a member of the 
supreme council. 
were to endeavour by every exertion in his power, and 
even, if necessary, by making considerable sacrifices, to 
terminate the Mahratta war. In compliance 


with | 


those directions, on his arrival at Madras in October, | 
1781, without waiting to consult Hastings, who was | 


then at a distance from Calcutta, Mr. Macpherson, toge- 


ther with Lord Macartney, Sir Edward Hughes, and the | 


nabob of Arcot, Mahomed Ali, acting together in con- 


cert, addressed letters jointly to the peshwah at Poonah, | 


expressing to him, in the name of the soverereign and 
ministry of England, their sincere and ardent inclination 
to peace. It followed in a very short space of time, and 
flowed immediately from this course. Lord Sandwich, 
who sent out Sir Edward Hughes to command the 
British fleet in the East Indes, may claim the principal 
or exclusive merit of having laid the sixth basis of the 
pacification of January, 1783. 
commander did not vanquish Suffrein, as Rodney de- 
feated De Grasse, yet he repulsed the French admiral, 
when we were inferior to him in number of ships, disabled 
the enemy’s vessels, and finally compelled him to post- 
pone his projects of co-operation with Hyder Ali, thus 


protracting the contest till intelligence of a general paci- | 


fication reached India. 
was due to Hastings, as governor-general of Bengal, in 
conjunction with the supreme council, for the prompti- 
tude with which, after Hyder’s successful irruption into 
the Carnatic in 1780, they despatched Sir Eyre Coote 
with military and pecuniary supplies to the aid of that 
nearly subverted presidency. He first arrested the pro- 
gress of the Sultan of Mysore, and finally compelled him 
to retreat accoss the mountains of the Ghauts, into his 
own dominions. The vast fabric of British power in the 
East, originally convulsed by the errors or incapacity of 
the Bombay government, degraded by Rumbold’s corrupt 


maladministration, and perhaps exposed to hazard by | 


Hastings’ plans of ambition or aggrandisement, was ulti- 
mately preserved and strengthened. When we fairly 
examine and appreciate these facts, we shall see that 
though Lord Shelburne signed, or rather concluded, the 
the peace of 1783, yet Lord North’s administration made 
it. In fact, though no minister, however able or popu- 


| attacks than he endured, 


| tion. 


lar, could have longer prosecuted the war for subjugating | 


the colonies, after near seven years of a ruinous and dis- 
graceful contest, any minister, however moderately en- 
dowed with talents, having in his hands the means pos- 


| 
| 
j 
i 


The last groundwork of peace | 


For though the naval | 


I knew that his secret instructions | 


fairest inheritance. Where is the man who will dare to 
advise such a measure?” He considered it as a consum- 
mation pregnant with the greatest national misfortunes. 
Lord Shelburne even surpassed him in expressions of 
despair, at contemplating the consequences inevitably 
resulting, as he conceived, from the loss of America. 
Not once, but many times, he repeated this sentiment in 
the house of peers previous, as well as subsequent to his 
becoming first minister. On the 10th of July, 1782, 
when constituted first lord of the treasury, he declared 
that “ whenever the British parliament should recognise 
the sovereignty of the thirteen colonies, the sun of Eng- 
land’s glory was for ever set. He looked for a spark at least 
to be left, which might light us up in time to a new day. 
But if independence were once conceded, if parliament 
considered that measure to be advisable, he foresaw in 
his own mind that England was undone.” It seemed 
impossible to clothe his ideas of despair in stronger or 
more energetic language. Lord George Germain enter- 
tained, as I know, similar apprehensions. Speaking in 
the house of commons, on the 12th December, 1781, he 
maintained as a position admitting of no doubt? that 
“ from the instant when American independence should 
be acknowledged, the British empire was ruined.” Here 
we have three persons distinguished by pre-eminent po- 
litical talents, denouncing national ruin as inseparable 
from the loss of America. The same sentiment had im- 
pressed all classes of men throughout the country. How 
are we to account for the nonfulfilment of these predic- 
tions? How was the threatened calamity averted, and 
by what measures was Great Britain, after losing thir- 
teen colonies, rendered more formidable, wealthy, coms 
mercial, and great, than before her misfortunes? Three 
causes appear to me to have principally produced so ex- 
traordinary a phenomenon, which has no parallel in the 
history of nations. 

The first and leading cause was the preservation of 
the British constitution. Lord North, though he lost 
armies, commercial fleets, garrisons, islands, and pro- 
vinces, yet defended and preserved the palladium of civil 
liberty. He transmitted to Lord Rockingham, in March, 
1782, as he had received from the Duke of Grafton, in 
January, 1770, that invaluable possession, inviolate. 
Our obligations to him are great and indelible; for 
never, perhaps, did any minister surmount more severe 
The losses and disgraces of 
the American war, followed by heavy annual loans, gave 
rise to meetings and associations whose professed object 
was not only a change of administration, but to effect 
reforms anti alterations in the parliamentary representa- 
These convocations of freeholders, which began 
in the county of York, towards the end of 1779, soon 
spread over the kingdom, and were adopted in the capi- 
tal at un early period of the year 1780. Their resolu- 
tions, patriotic in profession, and perhaps in their 
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intention, were not the less revolutionary in practice. 
Like the clubs at Paris, in 1790, they immediately ap- 
pointed corresponding committees, whose duty it was to 
prepare plans of association for ameliorating the consti- 
tution. Men of the highest rank, of the largest property, 
and of the most unsullied character, carried along by 
the torrent, and impatient to overturn the ministry, lent 
themselves to the accomplishment of this work. As 
early as February, 1780, Sir George Savile, when pre- 
senting in the house of commons the York petition, ac- 
companied it with language such as Ireton or Fleetwood 
might have used, when addressing the rump parliament 
in 1652; language calculated to intimidate, and appeal- 
ing obviously to external interference. These menaces 
were outdone by Sir James Lowther, in April of the 
same year, on bringing up the petition from Cumber- 
land. He whom “Junius” denominates “the little 
contemptible tyrant of the north,” threatened in his 
place, that if «the grievances enumerated were not re- 
dressed, the subscribers would withhold the taxes,” thus 
attenipting to overawe the legislative body whom he ad- 
dressed. Fox, as might well be imagined, far exceeded 
his adherents in the vioience of his appeal to the people. 
On the 6th of April, 1780, the corresponding committee 
having convened the inhabitants of Westminster in 
Palace Yard, Fox read and commented on the report 
presented by that committee, while the dukes of Devon- 
shire and of Portland were present at his side; but the 
Marquis of Rockingham absented himself. Government 
having very properly ordered out a body of the military 
force, for the protection of parliament, and suppression 
of tumult or violence, Fox proceeded so far as to de- 
clare, in the house of commons, that “ if soldiers were 
thus let loose on the constitutional assemblages of the 
people, all who attended them must go armed.” The 
Cardinal de Retz, when conducting the Parisian popu- 
lace, and attempting to overturn the first minister of that 
day, held and practised precisely the same doctrine. So 
would Mirabeau have done in our time, or Sir Francis 
Burdett, and Horne Tooke. 

Nor were these the only adversaries with whom Lord 
North had to contend, when defending the constitution. 
«“ The coldest bodies,” says Junius, “ warm with oppo- 
sition; the hardest sparkle in collision.” Burke, who 
ten years later, drew forth his powerful artillery in de- 
fence of monarchy, lent himself too much, at this period 
of his political life, it must be reluctantly owned, to the 
machinations of party. Many of his parliamentary 
speeches, between 1779 and 1782, breathe the spirit of 
faction, blended with intemperance of language, some- 
times descending even to invective. Dunning, though 
brought up to the bar, and possessed of an ample for- 
tune acquired by his profession, yet leveled a vital blow 
at the constitution of his country, when, on the 24th of 
April, 1780, he moved, in the house of commons, “ not 
to dissolve parliament, or to prorogue the session, till 
proper measures should be adopted for diminishing the 
influence of the crown, and correcting the other evils 
complained of in the petitions.” Algernon Sydney, or 
Genera! Ludlow, the most determined republicans of the 
seventeenth century, could not have made a proposition 
more subversive, in its results, of monarchical govern- 
ment. It is obvious that if such a resolution had passed, 
the king would have stood in the situation of Charles 
the First, in 1641; as the parliament would have been 
placed in the very position of the house of commons, at 
that awful period of our history. Happily Dunning’s 
motion was rejected by a majority of fifty-one votes in a 
very full house. Fox, irritated to the most violent de- 
gree at the subversion of his hopes to drive Lord North 
from power, attributed his disappointment to the opera- 
tion of ministerial corruption among the members who 
voted on the occasion. But it unquestionably resulted 
from the alarm excited among the moderate, independent 
part of the assembly, who desired, indeed, to limit and 
to reform, but not to annihilate the power of the crown. 
No man can doubt that, if the prerogative of proroga- 
tion and of dissolution had been taken from the sove- 
reign till every alleged grievance had been redressed, the 
constitution must have been from that moment subvert- 
ed, and a renewal of the calamities of Charles the First’s 
reign must almost inevitably have followed. To Lord 
North, therefore, sustained by the king’s firmness of 
character, we owe our preservation from all the evils of 
a republican, if not a revolutionary, form of government. 








menaced with the still greater horrors of French frater- 
nization, it may be safely asserted that the British con- 
stitution never incurred so imminent a danger of sub- 
version as in 1780. 

To Mr. Pitt we are indebted for the second leading 
cause or principle of our national resuscitation and re- 
covery, after losing America. His institution of the 
sinking fund of a million sterling, in the spring of 1786, 
by its beneficial operation on the public credit, com- 
merce, and finances, might be said to revivify the state, 
and still continues to dispense with augmenting powers 
its salutary influence. The third source of our prosperity 
came from the East, where, without a metaphor, the sun 
of Britain rose, as it set in the West. Since 1783, our 
acquisitions and possessions in that portion of the globe 
have been perpetually in a state of progression. All our 
losses on the Delaware, and on the Chesapeake, have 
been more than compensated by our conquests on the 
Ganges, or on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. 
The augmentations of territory in Oude, as well as in 
Corah and Dooab, including Delhi itself, the metropolis 
of the Mogul princes; the seizure of the Carnatic; 
the dissolution of the Mysore monarchy in the person of 
Tippoo Sultan; the reduction of Ceylon, and of the 
Cape of Good Hope, not to mention many inferior ob- 
jects of attention—these prodigious accumulations of 
power and wealth, have obliterated almost the recollec- 
tions of the American struggle, and have closed all the 
wounds caused by that unfortunate war. An annual 
revenue of more than fifteen millions sterling raised in 
India, payable, not in paper, but in specie, together with 
the commerce of the East continually poured into our 
harbours, enabled us, after contending for nearly twenty 
years with the power of France, successively wielded by 
Robespierre and by Bonaparte, to terminate the conflict 
in the most triumphant manner. I return to the pro- 
gress of public affairs, 

However readily I admit that the treaty of 1783 may 
be entitled to national approval, yet the members of that 
administration, at the head of which Lord North had so 
long presided, might, nevertheless, be fully justified in 
severely arraigning a peace which relinquished to Ame- 
rica almost every point or object for the maintenance of 
which they had contended, from 1775 down to 1782, 
They might justly feel indignant at the dereliction of the 
royalists; at the evacuation of New York and Charles- 
town; and at the sacrifice of immense tracts of territory, 
extending through near twenty degrees of latitude, and 
as many of longitude, including Indian nations, our 
allies, and containing incalculable commercial advan- 
tages. When Lord Sackville and Lord Stormont, in 
the house of peers, compared such a treaty with past 
periods of our history ; when they accused the ministry 
of doing acts more culpable than even Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke had committed at Utrecht, they might 
at least be considered as speaking with consistency, and 
in conformity to their avowed principles. But I own 
that it seems more difficult to conceive and to explain 
upon what ground Fox could reprobate such prelimina- 
ries. He had loudly and repeatedly declaimed, for suc- 
cessive years, on the indispensable necessity of obtaining 


| almost any peace, however comparatively bad it might 


| be, as imperiously demanded by the fallen condition of 


Great Britain: he who, considering the Americans as 


| originally justified in resisting the mother country, had 


often undertaken their defence in the house of commons, 
while he always stigmatised the loyalists with every op- 
probrious or contemptuous epithet: he whom I had 


| myself heard declare, from the same side of the house, 


not twelve months before, on the fifth day of March, 
1782, that “ whenever he should enter into any terms 


| with an individual of Lord North’s cabinet, he would 


rest satisfied to be called the most infamous of man- 


| kind ;” adding, that “he never could nourish the idea 
| of coalescing with ministers who had proved themselves 


devoid of honour and honesty ; asin the hands of such 
men he would not, for a moment, entrust his own 
honour.” ‘To varnish over, therefore, so complete a 
change of language, sentiments, and system, required 
all those talents, that bold eloquence, and disregard of 
public opinion, which met in him. I never, indeed, re- 
garded him as animated by any other motives, in his 
opposition to the peace of 1783, than ambition and de- 
sire of power. Personally odious to the king, as he well 
knew himself to be, on agcount of his private irregu- 


Since 1688, down to the year 1792, when we were | larities, not less than for the line of political action which 


4 


he had embraced during many years, he beheld no mode 
or chance of speedily entering the cabinet, except by 
uniting at once with Lord North. Those persons who 
think that abilities such as his ought not to have been 
lost to his country, or excluded from the councils of the 
crown, will however probably see cause to justify, in 
some degree, his sacrifice of political principle to an 
overruling necessity. But it became apparent, by the 
events that soon followed the coalition of 1783, how 
different a sentence the majority of the nation pussed 
on that memorable union. The people beheld in it a 
complete renunciation of every object for which Fox 
had affected to contend ; and they regarded, not merely 
with indifference, but with satisfaction, his subsequent 
expulsion from office. 

Lord North’s junction with the party which had so 
long opposed him, has always appeared to me to admit 
of much more palliation than the conduct of Fox and 
his adherents. The former nobleman, by no means in 
very affluent circumstances, encumbered with anumerous 
family, saw himself proscribed and excluded from the 
cabinet for having unsuccessfully maintained the pre. 
rogative of the crown, and the supremacy of parliament, 
against the American insurgents. In this situation, 
unprotected by the sovereign, who was unable to extend 
any assistance to him, and unpopular with the nation, 
because he had been unsuccessful, Fox opened his arms 
and offered him an alliance. Was he bound to reject it, 
and thus pass a sentence of political exclusion on him- 
self? But even if he had so done, worse eviis- presented 
themselves in prospect. A union between Fox and Pitt 
would have eventually produced, in all probability, his 
own impeachment, and that of other members of his 
former cabinet. Nor could he have found any security 
from such a prosecution, either im the royal authority, 
in the adherence of the house: of commons, er in the 
affection of the country. He might have been made the 
victim and the sacrifice for the loss of empire, for the 
disgraces, defeats, capitulations, and ruinous expendir 
tures, of an unfortunate war. Fox and Burke hada 
hundred times menaced him with the block. Pitt, who, 
it was evident, entertained similar opinions respecting 
his administration, did not at all conceal them. By 
accepting the overtures of the Rockingham party, Lord 
North therefore at least secured his persona} safety, and 
opened to himself an avenue to the resumption of power. 
It was not, as I have always thought, the act of uniting 
with Fox that in itself disgraced him ; but the too ready 
subserviency with which he afterwards lent himself to 
every measure which that enterprising and ambitious 
statesman, having again forced his way into the cabinet, 
thought it necessary to adopt in order to maintain him- 
self in a situation which he had attained contrary to the 
wishes of his sovereign. 

The victory obtained by the new coalition over min- 
isters, in the house of commons, however flattering it 
might be to their hopes, yet being by no means decisive, 
and the peace having been approved in the upper house, 
in order to compel Lord Shelburne’s resignation, it be- 
came necessary to express, in more affirmative language, 
a parliamentary disapprobation of the preliminaries. 
For this purpose, four days after the first debate, a second 
discussion took place, when a motion orresolution to the 
effect above mentioned was brought forward, Lord John 
Cavendish lending himself again to introduce the busi- 
ness, It was indeed a service of some danger and 
delicacy, requiring all the reputation which that noble- 
man enjoyed for political rectitude, to protect his friends 
from the imputations excited by the late coalition. He 
endeavoured to justify it against the severe animadver- 
sions of Powis, and of other members who had generally 
voted with the Rockingham party, by comparing Fox’s 
union with Lord North to the administration formed in 
June, 1757, when the first Mr. Pitt coalesced with the 
Duke of Newcastle, whom he had during many years 
opposed and reprobated. But however analogous in 
many respects that transaction might be, yet it failed in 
carrying the moral conviction to the minds of his hearers 
which Lord John aspired to produce by his comparison. 
The peace was again attacked and defended on its own 
proper merits, at great length, with equal ingenuity, 
asperity, and profound¢nowledge of the subject. Those 
who heard Mr. Pitt address the house on that evening, 
cannot easily forget the impression made upon his 
audience, by a speech which might be said to unite all 
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declamation. He seemed to fight, indeed, as Cesar did at 
Munda, not merely for empire, or for power, but for life. 
After defending, article by article, the treaties concluded, 
he finished by deprecating “the ill-omened and baneful 
alliance” which had just taken place between Lord 
North and Fox, as teeming with pernicious effects of 
every kind to the country. Then reverting to the con- 
sequences which it might produce personally to himself, 
he professed his readiness to retire to a private station 
without regret. Alluding to so material an impending 
change in his own condition, he exclaimed, 


« Fortuna sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertas honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno que dedit.” 





With an admirable presence of mind, which never 
forsook him, he here paused; and conscious that the 
words of the Roman poet immediately following, « E¢ 
mea virtute me involvo,” might seem to imply a higher 
idea of his own merit or disinterestedness than it would 
become him to avow, he cast his eyes on the floor, A 
moment or two of silence elapsed, while all attention 
was directed towards him from every quarter of the 
house. During this interval, he slowly drew his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, passed it once or twice across 
his lips—and then recovering as it were from his tempo- 
rary embarrassment, he added with emphasis, striking 
his hand on the table, 


“ 





probamque 
Pauperim sine dote quero.” 


Perhaps a more masterly and beautiful piece of orato- 
rical acting is not to be found in antiquity. Even if we 
suppose the whole passage to have been studied and pre- 
pared, yet the delicacy of the omission is not less admir- 
able. I believe, however, that both the lines which he 
cited, and the one which he suppressed, were all equally 
suggested to him by his feelings and his judgment at the 
time. Its effect on that part of the house which perfectly 
understood it, corresponded to its merit. But Mr. Pitt, 
who well knew how large a part of his audience, espe- 
cially among the country gentlemen, were little con- 
versant in the writings of the Augustan age, or familiar 
with Horace, always displayed great caution in bor- 
rowing from those classic sources. In the lapse of four- 
teen years that I have heard him almost daily address 
the house of commons, I question if he made in all 
more than eight or ten citations. Fox and Sheridan, 
though not equally severe in that respect, yet never 
abused or injudiciously expended the stores of ancient 
literature that they possessed. Burke’s enthusiasm, his 
exhaustless memory, and luxuriant imagination, more 
frequently carried him away into the times of Virgil 
and Cicero—while Barré usually condescended, when- 
ever he quoted Latin, to translate for the benefit of the 
county members. 

2lst February. A minority of seventeen, in which 
the ministry remained at the close of the debate, which 
took place at a very late hour, and in a very crowded 
house of commons, where near four hundred members 
voted, seemed to secure the triumph of the coalition. 
Yet, as the administration had not hitherto been directly 
censured, and as the condemnation expressed relative 
to the peace was couched in very moderate terms, simply 
stating that “the concessions made were greater than 
our adversaries were entitled to demand,” it did not by 
any means follow that a change in the government 
would take place. Lord North himself had sufficiently 
demonstrated, during the two sessions of 1779 and 1780, 
how little effect a majority had in compelling him to 
retire from office ; and the political, if not moral, disap- 
probation felt at the recent junction of two men who 
had so long condemned and reprobated each other, per- 
vaded to a certain degree all ranks. Even the very 
majority which had disapproved of the treaties as inade- 
quate to our just expectations, yet might not follow up 
their vote by any personal attack on ministers ; or if 
they did, might fail to carry the house with them. And 
if so, the coalition would remain seated, as before, on 
the opposition bench, without deriving any benefit from 
their late success. A first lord of the treasury, who 
to conscious integrity joined fortitude and resources of 
character, seemed exempt from any necessity of resign- 





ing on account of the danger of impeachment—and 
might still, by protracting the struggle, terminate it ad- 
vantageously to himself. Such were the opinions at 
that time generally entertained, and the expectations 
formed, both in and out of parliament. 

But all these political speculations were suddenly 
overturned by Lord Shelburne’s immediate resignation. 
Without waiting for any broader hint, or trying by any 
exertions to perpetuate his possession of power, he retired 
from the ministry, as so many of his predecessors had 
done during the present reign. There has always ap- 
peared to be something mysterious in the motives which 
impelled him thus precipitately, if not prematurely, to 
abandon a situation which he had attained with so much 
labour, as well as address, and from which he can scarcely 
be said to have been driven. So singular a fact was 
variously explained or interpreted at the time. As even 
his opponents neither attributed to him want of ambition 
nor any defect of firmness, it became requisite to dis- 
cover and to assign other reasons for his conduct. Ru- 
mours, which sunk deep in the public mind, were not 
only spread, but remained uncontradicted, asserting that 
Lord Shelburne had not scrupled to avail himself of his 
official situation, and the knowledge of various kinds 
that it conferred, for the purposes of private emolument. 
It was pretended that during the period which preceded 
the late peace, and while the negotiations were still 
pending, persons, subsequently ascertained to have acted 
by his secret directions, had speculated largely as well 
as advantageously in the public funds. The active ma- 
lignity of his enemies impelled them to trace these con- 
cealed agents, and to obtain proofs, real or fictitious, of 
the fact. Even the names of brokers, and the sums 
actually purchased, to an immense amount, which were 
maintained to have been done on Lord Shelburne’s ac- 
count, were accurately specified. Similar accusations 
had been indeed made, as I have before observed, against 
Lord Bute, in 1762, who then inhabited the house in 
Berkeley square, which the actual first minister had pur- 
chased of him, and now occupied. It was commonly 
said “to have been constructed by one peace, and paid 
for by another.” If these reports originated only in 
political hostility, it must be admitted that Lord Shel- 
burne was most unfortunate, no such imputations having 
been ever thrown on Lord North, on Fox, or on Pitt, 
while in power, even by their most implacable adver- 
saries, 

In addition to the pretended facts above related, others 
were invented or enumerated, strongly corroborating 
them. It was said to be matter of notoriety, that pre- 
vious to his coming into office as first minister, Lord 
Shelburne’s landed property in Ireland, as well as his 
estates at Bowood in Wiltshire, were all greatly encum- 
bered. His enemies asserted, that soon after the conclu- 
sion of peace, the mortgages were paid off and his debts 
discharged. But a circumstance which made a greater 
impression arose from the weight which Mr. Pitt himself 


involuntrily gave to these allegations, by his own line of | 


conduct towards Lord Shelburne. There seemed indeed 
an internal evidence in Pitt’s mode of acting, which 
implied his disapprobation either of that nobleman’s 


general character, or of some censurable act done by him | 


while in employment. For though scarcely ten months 
elapsed before Pitt came again into power, yet he never 
associated Lord Shelburne to any share of it, nor would 
even consent to give him a place in the cabinet as lord 
president or as lord privy seal. So pointed an exclusion 
of the man who had first called him up to the councils 
of the sovereign, and placed him there as chancellor of 
the exchequer, at three and twenty, can scarcely be ex- 
plained or accounted for, except by some such supposi- 
tion. It is true that Pitt pronounced, as chancellor of 
the exchequer, from the treasury bench, the highest 
encomiums on his principal, during the course of the 
discussions relative to the peace. In his memorable 
speech of the 21st of February, he even alluded with 
indignant warmth to the “arts of defamation” which 
Lord Shelburne’s enemies adopted fo¥ the purpose of 
degrading him in the national estimation—arts, of which 
Pitt professed his scorn, as well as his conviction of 
their falsehood. But either he subsequently altered his 
opinion, or his actions contradicted his professions. That 
towards the end of 1784, when Pitt was established in 
power, he advised his majesty to raise Lord Shelburne 
to the rank of a British marquis, must likewise be ad- 
mitted. But that title was understood to be given, (like 








the earldom of Lonsdale, conferred by Pitt on Sir 
James Lowther, earlier in the same year,) as payment 
in full from the first minister for all past obligations or 
services. Lord Shelburne, after his resignation, seemed 
in fact to be regarded as politically extinct, though still 
in the full enjoyment of all his faculties of body and 
mind, nor at all supposed to want ambition. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdown, as a peer of parliament, sometimes 
took a part in the debates of the upper house, but he 
never openly aspired again to bec+me first lord of the 
treasury, nor even to enter the cabinet. 


March. Throughout the whole proceeding of the 
ministerial change that took place at this time, there was 
something personal which attached exclusively to Lord 
Shelburne. He resigned almost immediately after the 
second debate, of which I have spoken ; but the adminis- 
tration was by no means on that account at an end. 
Pitt, far from following his example, remained in office 
more than five weeks as chancellor of the exchequer, 
after the first lord of the treasury had retired ; a circum- 
stance unprecedented in our history! An extraordinary 
and anomalous interval of time followed Lord Shel- 
burne’s resignation, during which the functions of 
government may be said to have suffered a suspension ; 
while the king, the ministry, and the candidates for 
power, stood looking at each other. William the Third 
never displayed more steadiness or determination at any 
period of his life, either when Prince of Orange, or 
after his elevation to the crown of England, than 
George the Third manifested throughout the whole of 
this “interregnum,” as it was denominated. Though 
his first minister, from whatever motives, had quitted 
him, he did not abandon himself, or forsake those indi- 
viduals who remained faithful to him. On the contrary, 
he made the most desperate efforts to avoid passing 
under a yoke which he considered as equally painful to 
himself and pernicious to his people. 

The coalition having twice defeated administration in 
the house of commons, and having compelled Lord Shel- 
burne to retire, considered the business as effected, and 
their triumph secure. Resting, therefore, on their arms, 
without attempting to push their advantages further, 
they waited till the king should send to the two leaders, 
in order to form a new ministry. But in this expecta- 
tion, however natural, they greatly deceived themselves. 
That prince, as if conscious that Lord Shelburne con- 
stituted the principal and the most vulnerable object of 
attack, having disembarrassed his councils of the weight 
that encumbered them, endeavoured to repair the breach, 
and to form a new rampart against Lord North and Fox. 
It might perhaps have been imagined, that the presence 
of the former nobleman in cabinet, and the share of 
power which must necessarily be allotted to him yd his 
friends, in the formation of a new government,’would 
have tranquillised the king’s mind, by affording a secu- 
rity against the attempts or character of the latter states- 
man. But he knew, by the experience of many years, 
the pliability and easiness of Lord North’s nature; nor 
was he unacquainted with the energy of Fox’s mind, or 
unapprised of the efforts that he would probably make, 
in order to cement and to perpetuate that elevation which 
he had now nearly attained with so much difficulty. 
The king, who considered Fox as a man ruined in for- 
tune, of relaxed morals, and surrounded with a crewd 
of followers resembling him in these particulars, depre- 
cated, as the severest misfortune to himself and to his 
subjects, the necessity of taking such a person, however 
eminent for capacity, into his confidence or councils, 
When we consider these circumstances, we sliall not 
wonder at the long though ineffectual resistance made 
by his majesty, before he submitted to receive the law 
from the “ coalition.” 

During the course of the month of March, every 
measure was adopted on the part of the king, that 
promised to avert so great an evil, and to frustrate the 
hopes of the new confederates. Earl Gower, to whom 
the place just vacated by Lord Shelburne was offered, 
manifested the utmost readiness to accept it, if the pro- 
bable means of maintaining himself there could be de- 
monstrated. But by what expedient could a minority 
of the house of commons be converted by him at once 
into a majority? The difficulties being considered as 
insuperable, the experiment was therefore at length 
abandoned. Meanwhile, the coalition, indignant at so 
long a delay, began to manifest symptoms of impatience. 
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Mr. Coke, member for the county of Norfolk, a gentle- 
man equally respectable for character, and distinguished 
for his immense property, having given notice, on the 
19th of March, that, if no ministry should be formed in 
the course of two days, he would move an address to 
the crown on the sulyect, the king conceiving it danger- 
ous, as well as useless, to protract the contest, sent his 
commands to the Duke of Portland and Lord North, to 
wait upon him at St. James’s. I have been assured that, 
at the audience which teok place, his majesty offered to 
concede every point in litigation except one, namely, 
that Lord Thurlow should not be deprived of the great 
seal. If that nobleman, he said, were permitted to re- 
main in office, he would allow the new ministers to dis- 
pose of all other employments at their pleasure. But 
no arguments could induce the coalition to relax upon 
so essential an article. Fox equally disliked and dread- 
ed the chancellor, whose intractability, when added to 
his influence over the royal mind, in a place which ren- 
dered him the director of his sovereign’s conscience, 
exposed the new candidates for office to perpetual dan- 
ger. They insisted peremptorily on putting the great 
seal into commission. Their proposition being as firmly 
rejected by his majesty, the conference terminated with- 
out any progress or beneficial result. 


DR. MOORE. 


19th March. Just at this critical juncture died the 
honourable Dr. Frederick Cornwallis, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; a man of amiable character, though not 
distinguished by the eminent virtues or talents of ‘Tillot- 
son, or of Laud. The king, who well knew that the 
coalition, or in other words, that Fox had destined that 
great ecclesiastical elevation for Shipley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, or for Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough ; 
probably for the former of them; and who was also 
aware that, if he wished to dispose of it himself, he had 
not an hour to lose, immediately sent for Dr. Hurd, 
Bishop of Worcester. ‘That excellent prelate, whose 
piety and learning rendered him one of the ornaments 
as well as pillars of the Anglican church, having waited 
on his majesty, was informed by him that the see of 
Canterbury had become vacant, and that as he knew no 
person in his opinion more worthy to fill the metropo- 
litan chair, he wished the bishop to accept it. He added, 
that in the actual position of public affairs, when he 
might every day be compelled to take new ministers into 
his councils, he hoped that the bishop would interpose 
no unnecessary delay. But Dr. Hurd, far from desiring 
a dignity so much sought after, besought the king to 
excuse him for declining it, stating that neither his 
health nor his frame of mind were adequate to the ex- 
tended duties of the metropolitan see, though equal to 
fulfilling the more limited functions of his own diocese. 
His majesty having, not without great reluctance, yielded 
to these reasons, then insisted that the bishop should at 
least name the person whom he conceived most proper 
to succeed Dr. Cornwallis. Hurd, without long hesita- 
tion, mentioned Dr. Lowth, Bishop of London; and a 
messenger was instantly despatched to find him, at his 
house in St. James’s square. The bishop arriving in a 
very short time, had no sooner entered the closet, than 
the king made him the same proposition which he had 
done to Hurd. Extraordinary as it may appear, he met 
from that prelate with a similar refusal, and one not less 
sincere, as well as inflexible, than the former. In this 
unexpected predicament, the king, addressing himself to 
them both, said, “ My lords, I will not press either of 
you further; but before you leave this room, you must 
recommend a proper successor to the deceased arch- 
bishop, and whomsoever you shall agree to name, I will 
accept.” The two prelates having requested to be allow- 
ed a short time for consulting together, after a few 
minutes’ deliberation, without quitting the royal presence, 
united in nominating Dr. John Moore, Bishop of Ban- 
gor. Being sent for to St. James’s, on his arrival, to his 
no small astonishment, he learned the reasons for which 
he had been summoned to court. He accepted the pre- 
ferment; but the requisite forms incident to the conge 
d’elire, and other ceremonies indispensable to the elec- 
tion, prevented the translaiion from being completed be- 
fore the second of the following month, the very day on 
which, the king having surrendered at discretion, the 
coalition actually took possession of the government. 
Dr. Moore, whom we have beheld during two and 
twenty years Archbishop of Canterbury, and who owed 


| 


| wishes on a point which coincided with all his own ob- 
| jects of personal clevation and ambition, suffered himself 
| to be persuaded to promise that he would accept the post 


| his elevation to that high dignity to the joint recom- 
| mendations of Hurd and Lowth, was a prelate of an 
| irreproachable life, added to a solid understanding. But 
‘his first advance in the ecclesiastical profession arose 
| from one of those accidents which, whatever Juvenal 

may have said to the contrary, sometimes seem to deter- 
| mine, no less than merit, the colour of our fate. The 
| duchess dowager of Marlborough, after the late duke’s 
| decease, in 1758, having occasion for a tutor to super- 
| intend the education of her youngest son, the present 

Lord Robert Spencer, applied to the dean of Christ 
| church, Oxford, requesting him to recommend a proper 
| person to her for the purpose. I have been assured that 
Mr. Moore, then a servitor of that college, of very ob- 
scure birth and connections, happening to cross the 
quadrangle at the precise moment of this application, it 
| immediately occurred to the dean’s mind that he would 
| answer the description of the tutor demanded by the 
|duchess. He hesitated nevertheless for some time whe- 
ther he should make the proposition to Mr. Moore, her 
grace having positively insisted on his stipulating that 
whatever individual she should receive into her family, 
|in quality of preceptor to her son, should not be ad- 
| mitted to have the honour of dining at her table. The 
| offer, when made by the dean, was however accepted 
| under that exclusion; but so rapid became Mr. Moore’s 
progress in her personal esteem, no less than in her 
affection, that within a very short time she found herself 
unable to dine without him. Her preference assumed 
| even so decided a character, as to leave him no room to 
doubt of her inclination, if he had encouraged it, not- 
withstanding the prodigious disparity of their respective 
situations in life, to have bestowed her hand on him in 
marriage. Instead of thus acting, as a man of narrow 
or selfish views would have done, his sense of honour 
and delicacy of sentiment led him to communicate the 
| advances made him by the duchess to her son, the pre- 
| sent duke. A conduct so highly disinterested, and prin- 
| ciples so elevated, could not fail ultimately to meet their 
just reward. By the Duke of Marlborough’s interest 
being promoted in the church, he was in progress of time 
made Dean of Canterbury, from which situation he soon 
became Bishop of Bangor, passing through no other 
intermediate episcopal stage till he attained to the me- 
tropolitan dignity, Such an impression indeed had his 
merit and character produced, while he remained at Can- 
terbury, that on his promotion to the see of Bangor, all 
those persons who came to take leave of him expressed 
| their full conviction of his returning to them again as 
| archbishop. ‘ We console ourselves, Mr. Dean,” said 
| they, “for losing you at present, by the confident ex- 
| pectation which we entertain of your speedy restoration 
| to us.” I return to the course of public affairs. 


THE KING. 


On the complete failure of the first attempt already 
mentioned, which his majesty made to form a new ad- 
| ministration, many propositions were suggested to prop 
| and renovate the still existing ministry, however difficult 
such a work might justly be esteemed under the actual 
circumstances. Mr. Pitt, desirous to meet the king’s 











of first lord of the treasury, in addition to the office of 
chancellor of the exchequer; and during twenty-four 
hours he might be said to have in some measuré actually 
held both these offices. But at the end of that short 
time, finding it impracticable, after full examination, to 
set up any government which promised duration, or 
which could make head against the “coalition” in the 
house ef commons, he reluctantly retracted his engage- 
ment. Redueed almost to despair by so many disap- 
pointments, and unable to effect his emancipation, the 
king unquestionably meditated the extraordinary project 
of visiting his electoral dominions, and relinquishing for 
a time, to the “ coalition,” the power of which they had 
forcibly possessed themselves. But on communicating 
his intentions to the ehancellor, that minister, far from 
encouraging the proposition, gave it his strongest disap- 
probation, “ There is nothing easier, sir,” said he, with 
his characteristic severity of voice and manner, “than 
to go over to Hanover. It may not, however, prove so 
easy to return from thence to this country, when your 
majesty becomes tired of Germany. Recollect the pre- 


a similar expedient. Your majesty must not think fora 
moment of adopting so imprudent and hazardous a step, 
Time and patience will open a remedy to the present 
evils.” The king, happily for himself, acquiesced in 
Lord Thurlow’s wise and wholesome advice. 


24th March. While these interesting scenes passed 

at St. James’s, the house of commons, completely in the 
hands of the “coalition,” proceeded, though with great 
apparent caution and external testimonies of respect, to 
press the sovereign by every constitutional means, that 
he would put an end to the interregnum—which Fox 
denominated in the strong language familiar to him, «the 
most insolent domination that ever disgraced a free 
country.” On the motion of Mr. Coke, an address to 
that purpose, being voted, was carried up to the foot of 
the throne; but the king, neither terrified nor shaken, 
replied to it in general and vague, though in gracious 
terms. ‘The debate which took place in consequence of 
Mr. Coke’s motion, was attended with a curious and 
interesting circumstance. Irritated by the delays and 
impediments to their attainment of power, the “coali- 
tion,” affecting to consider them as caused by the opera- 
tion of secret influence on the royal mind, and clearly 
applying the imputation itself to Jenkinson—that gen- 
tleman, who was present on the occasion, repelled the 
charge so often preferred against him in the course of 
the present reign, with the most decided and peremptory 
denial of the fact. He candidly admitted, indeed, that 
he had seen his majesty repeatedly in the course of the 
preceding month; but he justified the act, as in his 
quality of a privy-councillor he was bound to obey the 
summons of his sovereign, and repair to St. James’s 
wkenever officially required. The idea of secret influ- 
ence he reprobated as only a bait for the multitude, 
invented to delude the nation, and brought forward on 
the present occasion merely to serve political purposes. 
Having exculpated himself, he conjured Lord North, 
though now allied with Fox, to state, asa man of honour 
and veracity, whether, during his administration of many 
years, when they acted together, his lordship had ever 
found or felt such a pretended influence lurking behind 
the throne. Jenkinson added, that so implicit a reliance 
had he on Lord North’s principles of rectitude, as 
willingly to abide the issue of his declaration respecting 
the point. Thus called on, that nobleman rose, and in 
terms the most explicit confirmed all that Jenkinson had 
asserted—disdaining to swell the popular cry, and pro- 
testing that he never had experienced, any concealed 
agency or interposition between himself and the sove- 
reign, while he had presided in the councils of the crown. 
It was not possible for a declaration to be less equivocal, 
or better calculated to undeceive the believers in secret 
influence—but the opinion, which dated from a very 
early period of the king’s reign, had taken too deep a 
hold of the public mind, and was sustained with too 
much art, to be eradicated, although by such concurring 
testimonies. Even at the present day, that conviction is 
by no means extinct, 

No impression having apparently been made by the 
address, and his majesty remaining inflexible, Lord Sur- 
rey spoke out in stronger language—while Lord North, 
on the other hand, preserving more deference for the 
royal feelings, deprecated any harsh measures, and ad- 
vised to wait with patience for the king’s pleasure. Fox, 
however, less delicate, did not hesitate to accuse Lord 
Thurlow, if not by name, yet by deseription, as the cause 
of so culpable a suspension of all government—stigma- 
tising him with the severest epithets, as the grand adviser 
of the crown in the other house. Lord Surrey, whose 
manner, person, and character, seemed all well fitted to 
so rough as well as invidiovs a task, rising again in his 
place, proposed more affirmativesteps, in order to compel 
the king to listen to the wishes of the commons, by 
forming immediately a new administration. He never- 
theless consented to postpone them, on receiving Mr. 
Pitt’s information and assurance, given from the treasury 
bench, that he had resigned his office of chancellor of 
the exchequer. This event, which took place on the last 
day of March, terminated the struggle; and forty-eight 
hours afterwards, his majesty finding it vain to protract 
his resistance, surrendered at discretion, by sending a 
second time for the Duke of Portland. ~~ 
2d April. If we consider, by the abstract principles 
of the British constitution, as recognised at the revolu- 








cedent of James the Second, who precipitately embraced 


tion of 1688, which compels the sovereign to listen to 
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the voice of the majority of the house of conmons—the 
conduct of George the Third, in resisting, for near six 
weeks, their votes and their addresses—if we reflect, 
moreover, that the consequence of his pertinacity pro- 
duced a suspension of many of the essential and vital 
functions of the executive government, at a moment too 
when the exertions of a vigorous administration were 
peculiarly demanded, in order to reduce various of the 
military and naval establishments to the standard of 
peace—if we try his actions by these criterions, we may 
be tempted to accuse him of sacrificing national objects 
to the gratification of his private resentments or preju- 
dices. But theory and practice are often found to be so 
much at variance that it becomes unsafe td reason always 
from the former, however solid may appear the founda- 
tions. It is certain that though the country anxiously 
desired to see an efficient government established, and 
deeply lamented the want of it for so long a time, yet 
the king by no means suffered in the estimation of his 
people at large, on account of the desperate contest that 
he had maintained against the “ coalition.” 

The nation in general regarded the union formed be- 
tween Lord North and Fox as a mutual sacrifice of 
moral and political principle to ambition, or rather to the 
love of office. In vain did those leaders endeavour to 
justify: it, by recurring to past periods of our history, 
when similar coalitions were said to have been made be- 
tween contending factions. The interval of eleven 
months, which had scarcely elapsed since Fox and 
Burke were accustomed, day by day, to denounce their 
new ally as the most incapable and wicked of ministers, 
appeared too short—and the transition from enmity to 
friendship seemed too sudden, to admit of being easily or 
satisfactorily explained to vulgar comprehension. His 
majesty’s principles, however mistaken they might be, 
were admitted to be upright, and intentionally directed 
always to the felicity of his subjects. America, which 
had so long formed the object of contest, being lost— 
with the termination of the war terminated likewise the 
king’s unpopularity, which had principally originated 
from that source—while on the other hand, Fox, who 
during several years had stoud so high in the estimation 
of the people as a patriot, now in his turn attracted 
severe observations on his recent junction with a minis- 
ter, the author, as he asserted, of all the misfortunes 
which he had eloquently depictured, and which were still 
deplored throughout the country. These sentiments 
and opinions, which began already to operate, and which 
only required time to mature, protected the king against 
any effects of popular disapprobation. But -they could 
not prevent, or longer protract, his surrender to the com- 
bined leaders, who now compelled him to receive them 
into his counsels without further delay. 

In the audience that he gave the Duke of Portland, 
for the purpose of forming a new administration, he did 
not affect to conceal, or even to disguise, the painful 
einotions by which he was agitated on the occasion. He 
observed to that nobleman, that the ministerial arrange- 
ment to which he now submitted being altogether com- 
pulsory, the new ministers might dispose of the cabinet 
places and other offices as they should think proper; that 
he would not oppose or refuse bis signature to any act 
presented to him officially for his sanction—but that the 
responsibility of advising such measures must wholly 
rest with them. And he added, that he would not create 
any new British peers at their reccommendation, a cir- 
cumstance of which he gave them distinct and early 
notification. The “coalition” having acquiesced, at least 
tacitly, in these avowed principles of the king’s conduct, 
took possession of the government—the Duke of Port- 
land being placed at the head of the treasury, and Lord 
Jolin Cavendish a second time becoming chancellor of 
the exchequer. Fox returned to the foreign office, as 
was naturally to be expected, leaving to Lord North the 
secretaryship of state for the home departmen*. Lord 
Keppel, who disapproving of the conditions of the late 
peace had resigned the post of first lord of the admiralty, 
immediately after its conclusion, in which high employ- 
ment he had been replaced by Lord Howe, was reinstated 
in his ancient. functions—while Lord Stormont became 
president of the council. I have been assured that the 
nobleman last mentioned did not accept that situation 
till he had clearly understood, as he conceived, the king’s 
pleasure upon the subject—who not only approved, but 
wished him to take the office, as it would exclude an 
enemy from occupying so important a place. Yet it is 





difficult to reconcile this asserted permission and appro- 
bation with the resentment that his majesty is known to 
have subsequently expressed at Lord Stormont’s t us 
actively joining the coalition. The privy seal was lastly 
given to the Earl of Carlisle. 

By this new ministerial arrangement the cabinet, 
which under Lord North had consisted of nine indi- 
viduals, and which, under the two succeeding adminis- 
trations, was augmented to eleven, became reduced to 
seven persons. At first inspection there seemed, how- 
ever, to be something like an equal distribution of power 
between the two leaders and parties who had recently 
coalesced, the Rockingham party reckoning four and 
their new allies counting three votes. But on closer 
examination the fallacy became palpable, and it was 
evident that Fox in reality possessed the whole authority 
of government. Not only he commanded a numerical 
majority, he likewise held the treasury under his com- 
plete influence. Nor was this the single circumstance 
that gave him a preponderating weight in every measure 
or deliberation. ‘The energy and activity of his talents, 
when contrasted with the flexibility and indolence of 
Lord North, doubled his personal as well as politital 
consequence. His three friends in the cabinet were, 
moreover, incapable, if they had even been desirous, of 
setting limits to his ambition, or of restraining his as- 
cendency. To Fox the Duke of Portland might indeed 
be said to owe his elevation to the post of first lord of 
the treasury, an elevation to which his own very mode- 
rate abilities could not of themselves have conducted 
him. In like manner Lord Keppel stood indebted for 
both his place and his peerage principally to Fox. Lord 
John Cavendish, from his great hereditary connections 
and recognised integrity of character, might be estéemed, 
it is true, an honour and an ornament to any ministry; 
but though independent in mind and in fortune, yet he 
appeared to be not the less under Fox’s intellectual 
dominion, who, on all occasions, propelled and guided 
him, in and out of parliament. Lord North, on the 
contrary, by no means possessed or exerted the same 
influence over his two cabinet adherents as Fox main- 
tained among his coadjutors; Lord Stormont, in par- 
ticular, might be considered as wholly independent of 
Lord North’s control. Nor did the offices of president 
and of privy seal in themselves confer the same active 
rights of ministerial interference, as the treasury, the 
exchequer, and the admiralty, all which departments lay 
in Fox’s partition of employments. These circum- 
stances are not unessential when we speculate on the 
state of public affairs under the duumvirs, and may 
partly explain the causes from which arose some of the 
most affirmative measures subsequently adopted by the 
“ coalition.” 


LORD TOWNSEND. 


If Fox, however, took effectual care to secure the real 
power of the state in his own hands, he in return al- 
lowed Lord North to bestow many of the great osten- 
sible situations about the court among his immediate 
friends. ‘The Earl of Dartmouth, instead of privy seal, 
the cabinet office that he had formerly held, was made 
lord steward, while the Earl of Hartford appeared again 
in the drawing-room, reinvested with his white wand of 
lord chamberlain. Lord Townsend, restored to his an- 
cient employment, replaced the Duke of Richmond at 
the head of the ordnance. He was a nobleman of, very 
considerable ability, but of great eccentricity of manners 
and character, which seemed sometimes to approach to 
alienation of mind. Cheerful in his disposition, affable, 
convivial, facetious, and endowed with uncommon powers 
of conversation, he was formed to acquire popularity. 
He eminently possessed the dangerous talent of drawing 
caricatures, a faculty which he did not always restrain 
within the limits of severe prudence, though he no more 
spared himself than he did others. In Ireland, while 
administering the affairs of that kingdom during five 
years, he gave general satisfaction, and I remember 
Courtenay eulogising him in the house of commons as 
lord-lieutenant, in the language which Horace uses to 
Augustus: 


«“ Longas, 6 utinam, dux bone, Ferias 
Prestes Hibernie ; dicimus integro 
Sicci mané die, dicimus uvidi, 
Quum sol oceano sulest.” 


Indeed, not one of the viceroys sent over to Dublin 
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in the course of twelve years, between 1772 and 1784, 
could compete with Lord ‘Townsend in the affection of 
the Irish. Lord Harcourt was too grave and measured 
in his manners, the Earl of Buckinghamshire had too 
cold, stiff and lofty a deporiment, Lord Carlisle was too 
fine a gentleman and too highly bred, the Duke of Port- 
land and Earl Temple, both either from disinclination 
or from physical inability, observed too rigorously the 
virtues of temperance and abstemiousness ; virtues by no 
means congenial to the soil—lastly, Lord Northington 
was too infirm in his health to acquire general attach- 
ment in a country where no virtues, however eminent, 
could recommend to national approbation, unless ac- 
companied by personal sacrifices of various kinds. The 
Duke of Rutland, whom Pitt sent over to the sister 
kingdom early in 1784, by the magnificence of his 
establishment, the conviviality of his temper, and the 
excesses of his table, in all which particulars he resem. 
bled his father, the Marquis of Granby, obliterated or 
superseded Lord ‘Townsend in their regard ; but he pai! 
for the triumph with his life, falling a victim in the 
vigour of his age, within four yeurs, to his irregularities. 
THE OFFICES, 

Mr. Charles Townsend, commonly called “ Spanish 
Charles,” from the circumstance of his having formerly 
acted as secretary to the English embassy at Madrid, 
and whom Pitt created, with nine other individuals, a 
peer in 1797, by the title of Lord Bayning, was made 
treasurer of the navy. Wallace became once more at- 
torney general. Lord Sandwich, instead of presiding 
over the admiralty and directing that great department 
of state, dwindled into ranger of the two parks, but as 
some compensation for this official degradation, his son, 
Lord Hinchingbrook, a nobleman deservedly acceptable 
to his majesty as well as one of the most honest, loyal, 
frank, and friendly men in the kingdom, was made 
master of the buck hounds. If he fell much below his 
father in ability, application, and talents for public busi- 
ness, he possessed greater private virtues. Sir Grey 
Cooper, who had been one of the joint secretaries of the 
treasury, obtained a seat at the board. Not that Fox 
appeared by any means oblivious of his friends, a fault 
which never could be imputed to him. Burke went 
back with great alacrity to the pay-oflice, as did his bro- 
ther, Richard Burke, to the joint secretaryship of the 
treasury. Mr. Frederick Montague resumed his place 
at that board, while the Earl of Surrey, whose recent 
services and prominent merit in parliament, where he 
never shrunk from any exertion however rough or per- 
sonal, could not be passed over without remuneration, 
filled the remaining vacancy. Considerably more than 
two centuries had elapsed since the gallant and distin- 
guished earl of that name, so well known under Henry 
the Eighth, the last who bore the title, had occ@pied a 
situation in the councils of the crown, 

Colonel Fitzpatrick was made secretary at war, and 
though his talents always appeared to me to be of a de- 
scription more elegant than solid, more adapted to enter- 
tain than fitted for the desk or for the cabinet, yet I have 
been assured even by those who were not partial to him 
among his own profession, that he gave great as well as 
general satisfaction while he held that employment. His 
person tall, manly, and extremely distinguished, set off 
by his manners, which though lofty and assuming, were, 
nevertheless, elegant and prepossessing—these endow- 
ments added grace to the attractions of his conversation. 
No man’s society was more eagerly courted among the 
highest orders by persons of both sexes. He possessed 
no mean poetic talents, peculiarly for compositions of 
wit, fancy, and satire, in all of which he far exceeded 
Fox. ‘They had been brought up together from early 
life, remained inseparable to the last, and were strongly 
attached to each other. Fitzpatrick, like his friend, was 
a constant votary of Brookes’s club, and became during 
many years a victim to play; but he possessed one ad- 
vantage over Fox, namely, the support arising from a 
profession, Asa member of the house of commons he 
obtained no distinction for eloquence, though he never 
betrayed, when addressing parliament, any want of ideas, 


language, or ability. Under Charles the Second he 


would have been more in his element and in his place 
than under such a prince as George the Third, of whose 
court he must nevertheless always be considered to have 
formed a constellation and en ornament. In the “ Me- 
moires de Grammont” he would assuredly have filled a 
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very distinguished niche. I witnessed the painfu! spec- 
tacle of his surviving almost all the personal and intel- 
lectual graces which nature had conferred on him with 
so lavish a hand. During the last twelve or eighteen 
months of his life, it might be said of Fitzpatrick, as the 
King of Prussia observed of Prince Eugene in the 
trenches before Philipsburgh, in 1734, “ Ce n’étoit que 
Uombre du grand Eugene.” His mind and body, per- 
haps impaired by excesses of various kinds, had equally 
fallen into a state of premature decay. 

Sheridan became the other secretary of the treasury, 
and Lee was replaced in his former situation of solicitor 
general. For the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland the Earl 
of Northington was selected by Fox. His person un- 
wieldy, vacillating, and destitute of grace, seemed to 
disqualify him for any active exertions of body, nor were 
his faculties brilliant; but I have always heard that he 
gave great satisfaction, and was as much beloved as his 
infirmities permitted during the period of his short resi- 
dence in that kingdom. ‘The embassy to Paris Fox 
destined for the Duke of Manchester. His figure, which 
was noble, his manners affable and corresponding with 
his high rank, prepossessed in his favour, but his fortune 
bore no proportion to his dignity. Though a man of 
very dissipated habits, and unaccustomed to diplomatic 
business, he did not want talents. Such were the lead- 
ing arrangements made by the “coalition,” on their 
coming into power. The great seal, which no expostu- 
lations on the part of the king could induce them to 
leave in Thurlow’s hands, and which Wedderburn wisely 
declined accepting under the circumstances of the time, 
wus put into commission, Lord Loughborough being 
placed at its head. 
to the new ministry in the house of peers. 

Lord North, it must be reluctantly confessed, however 
circumstances may justify his union with Fox on prin- 
ciples of policy, of personal safety, or of necessity, did 
not perform in this great drama the most dignified part. 
After having occupied the post of first minister at the 


head of both the treasury and the exchequer for twelve | 


sessions, it seemed to ordinary observers no little degra- 
dation at more than fifty years of age to accept the 
secretaryship of state for the home department, and to 
take his seat as such on the treasury bench where he 
had so long presided, now squeezed between Fox and 
Burke. I own that I never contemplated him in that 
situation without reflections allied to pity. It is true 
that we have since seen and now actually behold an ex- 
first minister placed in the same department, after having 
presided at the helm during more than three years. But 
it would be invidious, and it is unnecessary, to draw any 
comparison between the two individuals. Neither their 
descent, the period of their respective administrattons, 











if not an intention, on the part of the new administra- 
tion about this time, of calling up Lord North to the 
house of peers. But various reasons or impediments 
probably prevented its accomplishment. The king 
having expressly informed the ministers when they came 
_ into office, that he would not create any English peer at 
their recommendation or request, it was not likely that 
he would violate his resolution, in order to elevate Lord 
North to that dignity, against whom, as may be supposed, 
he felt highly offended, or rather indignant, for his union 
with Fox. Lord North himself, however well he sup- 
ported appearances to the world, yet probably would not 
have disliked, after the recent events, to have quitted a 
scene such as the house of commons, where he made an 
inglorious figure, and where recollections very humiliat- 
ing must continually intrude on his mind. Fox, on 
the other hand, could not possibly be averse to such a 
removal, as he wanted no coadjutor to aid him on the 
treasury bench, while Lord North’s retreat would have 
left him sole minister, as well as manager of the lower 
house of parliament. But, for that very reason, Lord 
North ought to have felt himself in some measure com- 
pelled to remain a commoner. His party, already shaken 
and diminished, he well knew, would have soon crumbled 
away, when they no longer beheld nor could have had 
daily access to their leader. Neither would he have 





He constituted a valuable acquisition | 
| nearly two months delayed by the extraordinary occur- 
| rences that we have contemplated, at length began in 
| parliament. 
| opened his financial administration with a loan, the terms 
| of which, if not as beneficial or advantageous to the 
| country as might have been wished, were nevertheless, 


| ment. 


| did he prove more successful in an attempt which he 





nor even, according to my estimate, their abilities, can be 


considered as having any similarity, and still less any | 
Mr. Addington was, moreover, removed from | 
| ples for rendering the representation more extended, as 


parity. 
ais Sanadiees scene of his fall, in 1804, and translated 
to the upper house of parliament, while Lord North 
remaining a commoner, with the insignia of the Garter 
across his breast, exhibited a spectacle of ministerial | 
greatness in eclipse, like Wolsey, or like Clarendon, or | 
like Bolingbroke. Even the compliments and the ca- 
resses of his late bitter opponents, now become his | 
coadjutors, always appeared to me only to sink him in 
the estimation of the house. But he seemed himself to | 
be wholly exempt from, or superior to, any painful 
emotions at the political change that he had undergone. | 
The same cheerful complacency, ready wit, and unaf- 
fected good humour, always characterised him under | 
every circumstance. Sometimes he even jested on his | 
own descent from the highest situation to a subordinate 
place in government. The apartments constituting the | 
secretary of state’s office at the treasury being situate on 
the second floor, he experienced some fatigue in ascend- 
ing so many steps, and I recollect his once complaining, 
when out of breath, of the length of the staircase. | 
Frequently, from the effect of long habit, or from absence 
of mind, forgetting the change in his official situation, 
he went straight to the treasury chambers on the first 
floor. Such was the oblivious felicity and equality of 
his temper, that these accidents, which would have dis- | 
tressed more irritable men, never externally discomposed 
him. His eldest son, Colonel North, who had so ac- | 
tively exerted himself to effect the “ coalition,” was made 
one of the two under secretaries in his father’s office. 
April. It is unquestionable that there existed a desire, 





| mained deaf io all these arguments, though illustrated by 


| obtained, for those who exhibited them, the praise either 


| contempt and derision the pretended sacrifice of the 


| months afterwards. Dundas, who had a long and a keen 


| for his passive inactivity during the preceding session, 


attracted the same consideration in the other house as 
he excited in his actual situation. Pressed between the 
amity of Fox, and the hostility of Pitt, with the loss of 
America about his neck, he saw himself obliged, after 
having so long performed the first figure, to become only 
the third personage in the state. 

The public business of every kind, which had been 


The new chancellor of the exchequer 


he said, as good as could be procured under the circum- 
stances of urgency and retardment, in which the culpable 
obstinacy of the late ministers had involved every depart- 
Mr. Pitt, whe had now taken his place on the 
opposition bench, and who from this time, notwithstand- 
ing his youth, was justly considered as the head of that 
party in the house of commons, opposed and censured 
the terms of Lord John Cavendish’s loan, but without 
venturing to divide the house upon it, as the “ coalition,” 
he was aware, would have much outnumbered him. Nor 


soon afterwards renewed to effect a parliamentary reform, 
than he had been in the former session, He pronounced 
indeed a most eloquent address upon the subject, and 
was supported in his motion by Fox. Two proselytes 
likewise, Mr. Thomas Pitt and Mr. Dundas, having 
read each their political recantation, adopted his princi- 


well as more pure and incorrupt. But the house re- 


examples, the latter of which did not even appear to have 


of disinterestedness or of sincerity. Fox and Sheridan, 
while they sustained Pitt’s proposition, yet treated with 


borough of Old Sarum, which Mr. Thomas Pitt affected 
to offer up at the shrine of the British constitution, as a 
victim to its renovated purity. If we reflect on the close 
degree of consanguinity that existed between William 
and Thomas Pitt, who were cousins-german, a relation- 
ship strengthened by personal friendship—and if we like- 
wise recollect that Thomas represented the elder branch 
of the family, we may perhaps incline to think that he 
relied on being speedily raised to the peerage for this 
mark of devotion, as effectively took place scarcely eight 


political sight, having already determined on attaching 
his future political fortune to Pitt, probably thought a 
speculative political tenet undeserying of contention. 
But the recantation pronounced by both, rather tended 
to throw a ridicule on the proposition, than to recom. 
mend it to the house. Lord North made ample amends 


when a similar discussion took place. He spoke with 
uncommon ability, wit, and force of argument, against 
all representative innovation. Powis, who rarely coin- 


Mr. Pitt's resolutions were finally negatived by a far 
greater majority than in the preceding year; out of 
near four hundred and fifty members who voted, only 
one hundred and forty-nine having divided with him. 


BURKE. 


May. No man in office made a more conspicuous 
figure, or attracted more attention during the session 
under consideration, than Burke; but it was not by any 
means such as his friends and admirers could in all re. 
spects contemplate either with pride, with pleasure, or 
with approbation. It excited indeed great regret, that a 
person endowed with parts so eminent, and animated 
by philanthropy so extended, should nevertheless allow 
himself at times to be led into the most unjustifiable de- 
viations from ordinary prudence and propriety of conduct. 
In the present instance he involved his party as well 
as himself in equal embarrassment by his intemperate 
precipitation. T'wo individuals, Powell and Bembridge, 
the one cashier, the other accountant, of the military 
pay-office, having been accused of malversation in the 
discharge of their functions, had been dismissed by Colo- 
nel Barré from their offices, while he was paymaster of 
the forces, under Lord Shelburne’s administration. On 
Burke coming again into that employment, one of his 
first acts, without previously consulting Fox upon the 
subject, was to reinstate both those persons in their re- 
spective situations. Such a proceeding, relative to func- 
tionaries labouring under heavy charges, and about to 
become subjects of criminal prosecution in the court of 
king’s bench, naturally formed an object of discussion in 
the house of commons, where it excited very pointed 
animadversion. Burke, petulant and irritable, defended 
with warmth the step that he'had taken, though a mea- 
sure in itself evidently contrary to the judgment of all 
parties. Fox, while he tacitly lamented and disapproved 
the act, yet as he never abandoned his friends in distress, 
endeavoured to justify its author. The interference was, 
nevertheless, peculiarly painful and delicate on his part; 
Powell, who had risen under his father, the late Lord 
Holland, being supposed to have connived at some of the 
appropriations of public money, committed by that noble- 
man while paymaster of the forces, or of which appro- 
priations at least he stood loudly accused by popular 
prejudice. It was for the corrupt concealment of a sum 
exceding forty-eight thousand pounds in the accounts of 
Lord Holland, that Powell and Bembridge were now 
about to undergo a trial. No circumstance therefore 
could have been less agreeable to Fox, while standing in 
the conspicuous situation of sccretary of state, than to 
be thus compelled, by Burke’s imprudence in restoring 
them to their places, to come forward as the advocate 
and apologist of such a transaction. 

The house of commons, however much they showed 
on every occasion a disposition to approve and to sanc- 
tion the general measures of administration, manifested, 
nevertheless, strong disapprobation of Burke’s conduct in 
this instance, by compelling him to accept the resigna- 
tion of Bembridge. Powell, overcome either by the 
weight of his own reflections, or by his inability to sus- 
tain the public opinion of his culpability, after losing in 
a great measure the use of his faculties, put an end to 
his existence with a razor. Bembridge, endowed with a 
firmer mind or stronger nerves, was reserved for the 
infamy of a public trial and condemnation before Lord 
Mansfield. The prosecution, reluctantly but ably and 
fairly conducted by Lee, the solicitor-gencral, terminated 
in the complete exposure of the fraud imputed to Bem- 
bridge, for which the court sentenced him to a severe fine 
and imprisonment, Every exertion which the purity of 
our jurisprudence will allow was made to soften or to 
avert the severity of the stroke. Burke, who did not 
hesitate to appear in court, seated upon the bench during 
the proceedings, gave the strongest attestations to Bem- 
bridge’s character for integrity. He was accompanied 
there by Lord North, who likewise condescended to join 
in a similar testimony to the good conduct and probity 
of the accused, during the time that he had himself for- 
merly held the post of joint paymaster of the forces. 
But these efforts, which proved unavailing, only attracted 
censure towards the persons who thus attempted to screen 
from punishment a conspicuous delinquent, while the 
proofs exhibited of his guilt impressed the public mind 
with opinions highly unfavourable, not merely to Burke 
himself, at least in a prudential point of view, but to 





cided with him on any point, joined him on this occasion. 


the ministry in which he filled so distinguished a place. 
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3d June. Scarcely had this affair ceased to occupy 
attention, when Burke plunged himself into a second 
embarrassment, hardly less painful to his friends. A bill 
for the regulation of the pay-office having been brought 
jnto the house of commons by himself, which gave rise 
to much discussion and difference of opinion in its 
passage through the committee, the contending parties 
agreed to fill up the blanks amicably after the house rose, 
round the speaker’s chair. Burke being paymaster-ge- 
neral, of course took an active part, as did many other 
members, and the clauses were’ understood to have been 
settled in the way specified by mutual consent. But 
Mr. Estwick, member for Westbury, on a motion for the 
third reading of the bill, to the astonishment of the house 
rising up in his place, preferred a formal charge against 
Burke, accusing him of having gone into the engrossing 
room after the bill in question had been carried there, of 
expunging three clauses and altering a fourth, all which 
he remodeled to his own taste. Such an act, if it had 
been proved, might have led to very grave consequences, 
and must in any case have attracted public censure, or 
produced a reprimand from the chair. Fox immediately 
came forward with his characteristic manliness of mind 
to the aid of his friend, whose conduct was severely ar- 
raigned by Pitt. The house admitted the secretary’s 
justification as satisfactory, and did not inflict any mark 
of its disapprobation on Burke, though the excuses 
offered, or reasons alleged, for his conduct, were by no 
means such as completely exculpated him in the opinions 
of impartial men. It appeared, however, by the testi- 
mony of Cornwall, the speaker, that Burke had not, as 
he was accused of doing, either expunged or altered any 
clause in the engrossing office. The speaker at least as- 
serted, and the house lent credit to his assurance, that 
the misconception had arisen from the circumstance of 
his having put the question on the four clauscs in so low 
atone of voice that they all passed without notice. Pitt 
contended, that even though this extraordinary fact were 
true, yet the expunged clauses must be restored and de- 
bated anew by the house. As the proposition could not 
be refused, they were therefore brought up, and negatived 
without a division. The speaker’s testimony, whether 
accurate or not, extricated Burke, and Fox manifested 
the generous ardour of his mind throughout the whole 
transaction, an ardour which always impelled him to 
cover the errors of those with whom he was connected 
in politics or friendship. But he did not the less in 
private condemn Burke’s imprudence, and he was said 
to have warned the paymaster of the forces as he valued 
his office, not to involve his friends and the adminis- 
tration, of which he composed so conspicuous a member, 
in a third similar dilemma, during the remainder of the 
session. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN IRWIN. 


Among the persons of eminence who have “ strutted 
their hour” under the reign of George the Third, and 
who about this time disappeared from the great public 
theatre, may be named General Sir John Irwin. His 
person, manners, and conversation, were all made for 
the drawing-room, where he seemed always to be in his 
native element. Though declining in life, yet his figure, 
tall, graceful, and dignified, set off by all the ornaments 
of dress, accompanied with a riband and a star, rendered 
him conspicuous in every company. He constantly re- 
minded me of a marshal of France, such as they are 
described by St. Simon, under Louis the Fourteenth. 
His politeness, though somewhat formal, was neverthe- 
less natural and captivating. Perhaps, at least so his 
enemies asserted, his military talents were not equally 
brilliant with his personal accomplishments; but he had 
not risen the more slowly, on that account, to the honours 
or to the eminences of his profession. Besides a regi- 
ment and a government conferred on him by the crown, 
he had held during several years the post of commander 
in chief in Ireland, with very ample appointments and 
advantages. But no income, however large, could suffice 
for his expenses, which, being never restrained within 
any reasonable limits, finally involved him in irretrievable 
difficulties. The fact will hardly obtain belief, that at 
one of the entertainments which he gave to the lord 
lieutenant, in the year 1781, at Dublin, he displayed on 
the table, as the principal piece in the dessert, a repre- 
sentation of the fortress of Gibraltar, invested by the 
Spanish forces, executed in confectionary. It exhibited 
a faithful view of that celebrated rock, so dear to the 


- 





English nation, together with the works, batteries, and 
artillery of the besiegers, which threw sugar-plums 
against the walls. The expense of this ostentatious 
piece of magnificence did not fall short of fifleen hun- 
dred pounds, and so incredible must the circumstance 
appear, that if I had not received the assurance of it 
from Lord Sackville, I should not venture to report it in 
these memoirs. 

The greatest intimacy subsisted between that noble- 
man and Sir John, who owed much of his advancement 
and success in life to the protection of Lionel, Duke of 
Dorset. Lord Sackville’s disinterested friendship still 
continued to bring him into parliament, as his own col- 
league, for East Grinstead, after Irwin’s return from Ire- 
land, which took place on the dissolution of Lord North’s 
administration, down to his final departure from Eng- 
land. Decorated with the order of the Bath, which then 
conferred much distinction, and of which he never failed 
to display the insignia whenever he went to the house, 
his personal appearance was imposing. Even of a 
morning, in his greatest undress, he wore a small star 
embroidered on his frock, without which he rarely ap- 
peared any where; and his traveling hussar cloaks bore 
the same brilliant badge of knighthood. No man better 
knew the value of external figure, aided by manner; 
and Philip Earl of Chesterfield, himself, had not more 
successfully studied the graces. It was impossible to 
possess finer manners, without any affectation, or more 
perfect good breeding. With such pretensions of per- 
son and of address, it cannot surprise that he attained 
to a great degree of favour at St. James’s. The king 
considered and treated Irwin as a person whose conver- 
sation afforded him peculiar gratification. He often de- 
lighted to protract the discourse with a courtier whose 
powers of entertainment, however extensive, were al- 
ways under the restraint of profound respect, and who 
never forgot the character of the prince whom he ad- 
dressed even for a single moment. Irwin, though so 
fine a gentleman, loved all the indulgences of convivial- 
ity, in which gratifications he never restrained himself. 
The king, not unacquainted with these particulars, 
having said to him one day, at the drawing-room, when 
conversing on his common mode of life, “ ‘They tell me, 


Sir John, that you love a glass of wine’”—*« Those, sir, 
| mentary talents and knowledge of business. 


who have so reported of me to your majesty,” answered 
he, bowing profoundly, “ have done me great injustice ; 
they should have said a bottle.” 

Sir John Irwin’s first wife, a daughter of the cele- 
brated physician Sir Edward Barry, who wrote with so 
much elegance and information on the “ wines of the 
ancients,” brought him no issue; but he afterwards con- 
tracted a more obscure matrimonial connection. On his 
return to England, his debts became so nuwerous, and 
his creditors so importunate, that though as a member of 
parliament his person still remained secure, he found it 
impossible to reside longer with comfort in this country. 
Quitting therefore privately his elegant house in Picca- 
dilly, opposite the Green Park, he retired to the conti- 
nent, and landing in France, he hired a chateau, in the 
province of Normandy, where his military rank secured 
for him every testimony of respect from the surrounding 
gentry. He nevertheless soon experienced such pecu- 
niary difficulties, that as he could nourish no hope of 
ever revisiting his native country, he removed over the 
Alps into Italy. I believe he died at Padua, about the 
month of May, 1788, in great obscurity, though not in 
distress. The king, who sincerely regretted his depart- 
ure from England, and who well knew the causes of it, 
often expressed his concern for Sir John Irwin’s misfor- 
tunes, which he endeavoured to alleviate, by sending Sir 
John the sum of a thousand pounds, from his private 
purse, in two separate payments. I know this fact from 
the late Sir Charles Hotham, who was, I think, himself 
the channel through which his majesty transmitted the 
first donation of five hundred pounds. 

THE BUDGET. " 

Lord John Cavendish, though he had negotiated and 
brought forward the loan necessary to be raised, soon 
after he entered on office, yet did not propose the taxes 
which were to pay the interest of it until many weeks 
later in the session. He at length laid them before the 
house of commons, where, on the whole, they appeared 
to meet with general approbation, and even attracted 
some encomiums. But Lord John, whose talents were 
not eminently adapted for the discussion of measures of 


finance, having stated his ways and means with tolerable 
precision, left the task of explaining and defending them 
principally to his associates in power. Fox and Lord 
North, who undertook it with great ability, repelled the 
comments made from the opposition side of the house, 
on the new taxes, while the chancellor of the exchequer, 
quitting his seat on the treasury bench, retired, during a 
considerable part of the debate, behind the speaker’s 
chair; from which retreat he peeped out on either side, 
as individuals rose for the purpose of approving or of 
censuring his budget. Lord John’s acknowledged purity 
of character, when joined to his many virtues, not to 
dwell on his high descent, rendered him universally re- 
spected; and the advantage which his party derived 
from those qualities in the public estimation was incal- 
culable. The nation even silently seemed to demand 
some such guarantee, when the interests of the country 
were committed to a man of Fox’s ruined fortune and 
dissipated habits of life. Mr. Pitt, it is true, who had 
been so recently placed at the head of the exchequer, 





scarcely possessed more property than his rival. But 


| the people of England knew how to discriminate between 


their respective deficiency. Pitt, though no more dis- 
tinguished by habits of economy than Fox, yet had not 
dissipated his small paternal fortune in any ostensible 
vices, while Fox, besides a landed estate and a lucrative 
oflice, both which he sold, had squandered an immense 
sum of ready money. Indeed, though Fox always ap- 


| peared to me, whenever loans or budgets were discussed 








in parliament, to display a capacity for arithmetical cal- 
culation, and all the talents requisite for a minister of 
finance, scarcely if at all inferior to Mr. Pitt’s ability in 
that line; yet I believe it never occurred to any man’s 
mind to place Fox in the control of the treasury, or of 
the exchequer, at any period of his life. Almost as well 
might Henry the Fifth have placed Falstaff there. Fox 
himself seemed not to emulate a higher post than secre- 
tary of state, always interposing Lord John Cavendish 
in the guardianship of the public money. Nor could 
the British people confide their interests to more incor- 


| ruptible integrity than distinguished the chancellor of 


the exchequer; but he could not sustain the slightest 
comparison with Pitt, nor even with Lord North, in the 
powers of his mind and understanding, or in his parlia- 


While the Rockingham party during many years had 
been excluded from office, they loudly declaimed against 
abuses of every description, particularly against the ex- 
travagant expenditure of the public money in various 
departments. Nor during the very short period that the 
treasury was under their control, which did not exceed 
three months, can it be denied that they endeavoured to 
manifest the sincerity of their engagements. Buge, 
who stood forward in the invidious character of a re- 
former, acquired no inconsiderable merit with the coun- 
try at large, by his exertions to reduce exorbitant 
demands, or to abolish obsolete and overgrown establish- 
ments of every kind. But with Lord Rockingharn’s life 
these efforts wholly ceased. From the period of their 
union with Lord North, when they began confidently to 
count on a quiet possession of power and emolument, 
at least for a few ycars, in consequence of their strength 
in both houses of parliament, they seemed to have 
greatly relaxed in the severity of their political princi- 
ples. Above all, they manifested a decided aversion to 
any reforms which did not originate with themselves, 
and which were not subjected to their own ministerial 
control. A striking exemplification of this fact presented 
itself before the end of tlie session. 

Mr. Pitt, who watched all their conduct, and canvassed 
all their measures, with jealous as well as unremitting 
attention, having brought forward a bill, in order to 
establish regulations in the fees, perquisites, and other 
emoluments received in most of the public offices, in- 
stead of finding any support from the other side of the 
house, as might naturally have been expected, met with 
the warmest opposition in that quarter. Lord John 
Cavendish, possessed indeed too much ingenuousness of 
character altogether to dispute the utility of the objects 
proposed, and therefore contented himself with partially 
and indirectly resisting the plan—while Fox and Burke 
loaded the bill, its author, and the administration of 
which he had lately composed a part, with the severest 
epithets or imputations. Some of the comparisons and 
allusions made by Burke in particular, reflecting con- 
temptuously on Pitt as a projector and a reformer, 
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appeared, when falling from his lips, to affect his audience 
with no little surprise, he having so recently himself laid 
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boards, to the annual amount of £1040 a year—the mar- 
quis paying him £500, the inferior lords of the treasury 


claim to general approbation in the same character. As £60 each, und the members of the board of trade each 


it might nevertheless have seemed too indecorous not to 
permit the bill to pass the house of commons, ministers 
allowed it to go up to the peers; but there the whole 
force of government drew out in array against the 
measure. Even the Duke of Portland, who seldom ex- 
hibited any specimens of eloquence, stigmatised it as 
« more a disease than a remedy ;” while Lord Fitzwilliam 
decried it as being both trifling and vexatious in its na- 
ture. ‘Thus attacked, the measure was finally negatived. 
Such a repugnance, demonstrated to the very objects of 
retrenchmert, which they had themselves affected to 
introduce only a few months before with so much zeal, 
even into the palace, and at the table of the sovereign, 
evidently because they were now proposed fiom a hostile 
source, did not fail to make an adequate impression on 
the public mind. It operated to the disadvantage of the 
ministry in every quarter of the kingdom; and, by un- 
masking them in some measure, it silently prepared the 
way for those astonishing events in the interior of the 
government which took place before the conclusion of 
the year. 

Some of the abuses which Pitt had attempted to point 
out and expose in the progress of the bill which he 
introduced into the house of commons, were indeed of a 
description so singular as to excite not only astonish- 
ment, but even to produce a degree of ridicule. They 
served to show what extensive depredations had been 
committed upon the public in many or in all the prin- 
cipal offices, previous to the period of Lord North’s 
resignation. That nobleman formed the mark at which 
Pitt leveled his severest censures; nor could the house 
altogether refrain from laughter at one of the charges, 
specifying a sum of three hundred and forty pounds, 
paid to the secretary of the treasury for the article of 
whipcord. The annual expense of the first minister for 
his individual stationery did not fall short, as it appeared, 
of thirteen hundred pounds. Lord North, when called 
on, made nevertheless not only a plausible but a very 
satisfactory defence to most of the alleged items. Rela- 
tive to the consumption of whipcord, which had excited 
a great deal of mirth, having professed at the same time 
his total ignorance, Robinson undertook to give some 
sort of explanation, which, however ingenious or even 
well founded it might be, yet diverted more than satisfied 
his hearers. 

It is certain that, during the period antecedent tol 782, 
the abuses practised in many great official departments, 
which exceeded all reasonable limits, loudly demanded 
parliamentary regulation. I have myself had occasion 
to hear, if not see, specimens and instances of depreda- 
tion, (for they well merited the name,) which will hardly 
obtain belief in the present day. 1 know, with some 
degree of intimacy, a lord of trade, who, possessing a 
borough and a very large fortune, was himself a member 


of the house of commons in successive parliaments. On | 


his being sworn in at the board of trade, he issued an 
order to provide a great number of pewter inkstands for 
his own use, which he afterwards commuted into one 
composed of silver. I have seen him at the levee, dressed 
in a suit of green velvet, fabricated, as fame reported, 
out of the materials ordered in his public character, for 
the ostensible purpose of making bags to contain office 
papers. His friends and correspondents could recognise 
the stationery, of which he had made an ample provision, 
more than ten years after the board of trade itself, 
abolished by Burke’s bill, had ceased to have any exist- 
ence. Even since 1782, similar facts are said to have 
taken place. This gentleman, or rather his wife, formed 
one on the list of British peerages intended to have been 
either revived or created by Lord North and Fox—the 
number of which, as I recollect, amounted to thirty-two 
or thirty-three, if the “ coalition” had forced their way 
a second time into the cabinet in the beginning of 1784, 
as they confidently expected. 

Nor were these the only official and ministerial appro- 
priations of the public money to private purposes that 
distinguished the times under our review. From the 
ministry of Sir Robert Walpole down to the conclusion 
of Lord North’s government, few places of considerable 
emolument in any department were given wholly unfet- 
tered to the nominal occupant. Even under Lord Rock- 
ingham’s first administration, in 1765, we find Wilkes 
quartered on the whole of the treasury and admiralty 





£40. This curious fact is stated in Horne’s letter to 
“Junius,” of the 31st July, 1771. It was not attempted 
to be denied. When the Duke of Grafton, in June of 
the same year, 1771, accepted the oflice of privy seal, 
which had been previously destined for Lord Weymouth, 
« Junius” more than insinuates that the last mentioned 
nobleman was quartered by the duke upon Rigby, who, 
from 1768 to 1782, nominally occupied the sole paymas- 
tership of the’ forces. I knew a lady of quality, who, 
having been daughter to a person high in office, was 
commonly said to have rede sixteen persons at one time, 
to whom her father had given places under that express 
condition or reservation, I believe she outlived them all. 
Governments, military appointments, offices in the excise 
and customs, in a word, places of every description, at 
home and abroad, were frequently loaded with riders, 
These practices were disdained by Mr. Pitt, when he 
became first minister—but he was necessitated in many 
cases to commit a greater inroad on the constitution, by 
distributing honours and dignities as a substitute for 
emoluments. 

July. The fruitless attempt made by Pitt to regulate 
the abuses of fees in the public offices did not constitute 
the only unsuccessful parliamentary effort undertaken by 
him during the session. A short time before its close, 


| Lord John Cavendish having, as it would appear some- 


what incautiously or inadvertently, laid on the table a 
list of public accountants from whom balances of money, 
exceeding in the whole forty-four millions, were due to 
government—Pitt endeavoured to induce the house to 
vote an address to the crown, requesting his majesty to 
take measures for compelling the persons named to ac- 
count for the sums so remaining in their hands, and for 


| preventing a future recurrence of the same abuse. He 


seemed authorised to assume that such a motion would 


| be too analogous to the avowed disposition and _profes- 


sions of the Rockingham party to experience from them 
any resistance, All the ability, eloquence, wit, and in- 
genuity of the ministerial benches, were nevertheless 
called out, in order to invalidate the authenticity of the 


| very document laid by the chancellor of the exchequer 


on the table, which his colleagues now declared to be 
destitute of proper authority, and consequently an un- 


| safe as well as inefficient basis on which to found the 
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| 





proposed address to the throne. -This treatment of Lord 
John, in his official capacity, as minister of finance, by 
his own friends, in the face of the house of commons, 
did not appear at first sight either the most respectful to 
him, or even the most decorous to themselves. Sheri- 
dan, with consummate address, contrived however to 
render it in some measure palatable, by a delicate mix- 
ture of compliment to bis integrity, and of censure on 
his pradence—while Lord North and Fox played their 
whole artillery upon Pitt. The two secretaries of state 
seemed on that day to act in perfect concert, and to be 
cordially united. Having thus extracted almost every 
clause from the address which rendered it efficient or 
useful, they allowed it, when mutilated and harmless, to 
pass the house. : 


PARLIAMENT. 


16th July. The session, protracted to the middle of 
July, now drew towards a termination. During the 
space of about three months, that parliament remained 
sitting after the formation of the new ministry, both 
houses, in particular the commons, had manifested the 
utmost disposition to give them every support. The op- 
position, though conducted by Pitt and Dundas, while it 
was tacitly, as well as powerfully, sustained by Jenkin- 
son, yet rarely ventured on a division, which only 


| exposed the paucity and inferiority of their numbers. 


Lord North, however obscured hé might be by the supe- 
rior energy of Fox, still remained the nominal leader of 
a very numerous body, who looked to him for protection 
against the violent numbers of the Rockingham party. 
But his colleague, without the title, was already become 
the real first minister—ag the great Earl of Chatham had 
been formerly, under the late and present reign, when 
only secretary of state, or when holding the privy seal. 
The strength of Fox’s character, the activity of his 
mind, the warmth of his friendship, and the splendour 
of his talents—this combination of endowments naturally 
attracting adherents, enabled him to absorb the whole 





power of government. Burke, ardent, indefatigable, anq 
never losing sight of his object, impatiently looked for. 
ward to the great task of reforming and remodeling 
India. The advanced season of the year at which the 
administration caine into power, and that circumstance 
only, had induced him, as well as his colleagues, to allow 
the present session to elapse without immediately availing 
themselves of the patronage, and multiplied sources of 
advantage, which the Indian empire offered to their 
avidity. It presented a rich harvest, which they devoured 
by anticipation, and the enjoyment of which they reluc. 
tantly postponed even for a few months. But the 
magnitude, importance, and complicated nature of the 
political machine by which India was governed, demanded 
mature deliberation before they ventured to reconstruct 
it, as they meditated, entirely on new principles. It was 
therefore finally determined in the cabinet to call pariia. 
ment together early in the approaching autumn for the 
purpose—and the king was expressly made to declare 
the intention in his speech pronounced from the throne 
on the prorogation. Sheridan, by a wonderful combina. 
tion of almost all the talents which can meet in man, 
under the control of unalterable equality of temper, 
began already to compete with Burke in parliamentary 
estimation, and frequently obtained a more ready or pa- 
tient hearing from the house. Every day, while it con- 
firmed the ascendant which he had there acquired, placed 
him higher among the most distinguished supports of 
administration, 


FOX—PITT. 


If the coalition looked round at home, they beheld at 
this period a docile parliament, originally called together 
by Lord North, and of which assembly he still retained 
in his hands many of the secret springs or keys, in both 
houses. Abroad, every thing announced the continuance 
of peace. America was indeed lost; but the emanci- 


pated colonies had ceased to be hostile to Great Britain, 


France, exhausted even by her late advantages beyond 
the Atlantic, weak in her government, and altogether 
convulsed or deranged in her finances, already nourished 
in her vitals the seeds of that fatal revolution, which has 
since overturned order, religion, morals, and the ancient 
fabric of Europe. Joseph the Second, emperor of Ger- 
many, suppressing monasteries and religious establish- 
ments with one hand—with the other, in direct violation 
of all subsisting treaties, rashly and wantonly demolish- 


ing to their foundations, the works of the garrison cities’ 


of the Austrian Netherlands. 1 witnessed myself, during 
the course of that summer, the expulsion of the Jast 
remains of the Dutch troops maintained in the barrier 
towns, and the destruction or demolition of the fortifica- 
tions themselves. Except Luxembourg, placed at one 
extremity, and the citadel of Antwerp, situated at the 
other termination—it was obvious that scarcely any ob- 
stacle remained to exclude France from overrunning the 
Low Countries at her pleasure. If these reflections ap- 
peared however to cause no uneasiness to ministers, yet 
a domestic source of just anxiety, which they could not 
surmount, presented itself in the fixed and unconquer- 
able alienation of the king. In vain did they endeavour 
to insinuate themselves into his personal favour. He 
received with formality and coldness all their advances, 
allowed them to dictate measures, gave them audiences, 
signed papers, and complied with their advice—but he 
neither admitted them to his confidence, nor ceased to 
consider them as objects of his individual aversion, The 
consciousness of this sentiment existing in the royal 
bosom, which sunk deep into Fox’s mind, naturally 
impelled him to substitute other foundations, on which 
to construct and to perpetuate his ministerial greatness. 
No man who has enjoyed the opportunities of study- 
ing Fox’s character, or of being informed respecting his 
political line of action, to which I have had access, can 
however doubt that he would have preferred gentleness 
before force, and conciliation in preference to harsher 
methods of confirming his power, if the means of accom- 
plishing it had been open to him. He well knew how 
difficult it was to retain office in defiance of the sovereign, 
and he could not be ignorant that by his junction with 
Lord North, though he had stormed the cabinet, he had 
lost his popularity. ¢ All his original principles were 
monarchical, and even his ambition partook of the pli- 
ability of his nature. His very necessities rendered him 
ductile, and loudly called on him to bestow some atten- 
tion on his private fortune. In fact we may question 
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whether a more complying minister, or one more dis- 
osed to have gratified his master in every legitimate ob- 
ject of royal desire, could have been found among his 
majesty’s subjects. Mr. Pitt manifested by no means 
the same acquiescence or the same suavity and ready 
submission, on a variety of occasions, when afterwards in 
office. He was, on the contrary, often intractable and 
pertinacious, as I know, even upon points painfully in- 
teresting to the king. But if George the Third did not 
regard him with affection, he at least considered him 
with esteem, and, unfortunately for Fox, it was not easy 
to acquire the favour of the sovereign except through 
the channel of his moral approbation. “ Hoc fonte de- 
rivata clades.” It wasin vain that the secretary watched 
for a moment of weakness, of which he would no doubt 
have profited, to insinuate himself into the royal confi- 
dence. There was no mistress to facilitate his approaches, 
to soften asperities, and to form the medium of recon- 
ciliation. Under George the First the Duchess of Ken- 
dal or the Countess of Darlington would have performed 
that office for him, though not gratuitously, as Mrs. 
Howard or Madame de Walmoden would equally have 
done with George the Second. 

Nor can we reasonably question, on the other hand, 
that his majesty justly appreciated the secretary’s charac- 
ter, and was well aware that he would not prove more 
intractable or rigid while in office than other men. 
But he did not choose to avail himself of such assist- 
ance. I know that, some three or four years after tle 
time of which I now spéak, the king finding himself 
alone with the Duke of Queensbury, who had been one 
of the lords of his bedchamber ever since his accession 
to the crown, and with whom he was accustomed to 
converse unreservedly on many subjects, the discourse 
turned on the coalition ministry. “ Sir,” said the duke, 
“your majesty might safely have allowed Mr. Fox to 
remain in office, and you would have found in him every 
disposition to comply with your wishes. I can assert as 
an undoubted fact that there was scarcely any proof of 
his personal devotion, or any sacrifice that he would not 
have made, to acquire your favour.” “ He never said as 
much to me,” answered the king. “ No, sir,” replied 
the duke, “ assuredly he did not, because your majesty 
never gave him any encouragement to venture on taking 
such astep.”’ George the Third, during the eight or nine 
months of his captivity, only looked to emancipation, 
and never attempted to gain or to conciliate his minis- 
terial jailers, 

Meanwhile, emerging, as the duties of his high office 
compelled him, from the dissipation and society of 
Brookes’s, Fox, during this brilliant but transitory portion 
of his life, fulfilled with universal approbation, I might 
even say admiration, all the essential no less than the 
ostensible functions of secretary of state. At his house 
in Grafton street, where he resided, he received and 
entertained the foreign ministers then resident in Lon- 
don from the various European courts with distinguished 
eclat. They who were never weary of his conversation, 
respected his talents while they admired the immense 
variety of his information on all diplomatic points. De- 
lighted at the facility with which he wrote or conversed 
in French, an accomplishment not so general at that 
time as it is now become, they were not less gratified by 
the liberal hospitality of his table, added to the noble 
amenity and frankness of his manners. Nor can it be 
sufficiently regretted that aman so much formed to have 
done honour and to have rendered essential service to his 
country as Fox, should, by the errors or imprudences 
of his conduct, have rendered himself obnoxious to his 
sovereign, and thus have excluded himself from office. 
We cannot reflect without concern that in the course of 
a life prolonged to its fifty-eighth year, Fox sat only 
about nineteen months in the cabinet taken altogether, 
while Pitt, who terminated his comparatively short career 
at forty-seven, passed almost his whole life, after he 
attained to manhood, in the first employments, or rather 
in the highest situation of state, that of prime minister. 
However we may dispute as to the superiority of talents 
in these two extraordinary and illustrious men, posterity 
will be at no loss to decide respecting the superiority of 
their judgment. 

August. Pitt, availing himself of this interval of 
Political leisure afforded him by the triumph of the 
“coalition,” and the recess of parliament, endeavoured 
to catch a hasty glimpse of the continent, which he had 
scarcely ever before visited. As if he foresaw that no 








other occasion would ever again present itself for the 


gratification of his curiosity, he crossed over to Calais, 
and directed his course in the first instance to the Low 
Countries. Mr. George Rose, who had been one of the 
two secretaries of the treasury when Pitt filled the post 
of chancellor of the exchequer, and who has since de- 
servedly risen by his distinguished financial talents or 
services to much higher official situations, accompanied 
him. I met them by accident at Antwerp. Pitt pro- 
ceeding afterwards to Paris, was presented by our am- 
bassador, the Duke of Manchester, to Louis the Sixteenth 
at Fontainbleau, where the French court always passed 
a considerable portion of the autumn. His name and 
the fame of his distinguished abilities, which had pre- 
ceded his appearance, disposed all to admire him; but 
the king, in compliance with the studied etiquette that 
interdicted him from speaking to foreigners who were 
presented at court, when added to his natural shyness, 
did not, I believe, exchange one word with Pitt. The 
queen, whose superior energy of mind emancipated her 
from such restraints, treated him with the utmost dis- 
tinction. Marie Antoinette entered into conversation 


with him as far as his cold manner, increased by an im- 


perfect knowledge of the French language, would permit 
her to engage him in discourse. “Monsieur,” said she 
to him, on his retiring, with a manner even more ex- 
pressive than the words, “ Je suis charmée de vous voir, 
et de vous avoir vue.” Pitt took care to return to 
London from his short excursion in time to attend the 
meeting of parliament, 
THE KING. 

While the two leaders of. ministry and of opposition 
were thus respectively occupied, the one in his official 
duties at home, and the other on the continent, the king 
became a prey to habitual dejection. Throughout all 
the troubles of his reign, when Wilkes and when « Ju- 
nius” excited disaffection among his subjects, as well as 
during the most distressful periods of the American war, 
or when the capital exhibited scenes of outrage and of 
popular violence, he had maintained a serene counte- 
nance, and manifested an unshaken firmness. But his 
fortitude sunk under the bondage to which « the coali- 
tion” had subjected him. His natural equality of tem- 
per, suavity of manners, and cheerfulness of deportment, 
iursaking him in a great measure, he became silent, 
thoughtful, taciturn, and uncommunicative. Sometimes 
when he resided at Windsor, mounting his horse, ac- 
companied by an equerry and a single footman, after 
riding ten or twelve miles scarcely opening his lips, he 
would dismount in order to inspect his hounds or to 
view his farming improvements, then getting on horse- 
back again he returned back to the queen’s lodge in the 
same pensive or disconsolate manner. From time to 
time he admitted Mr. Jenkinson and Lord Thurlow, both 
of whom were privy-councillors, to pay their respects to 
him. He even repeated to the latter of those distin- 
guished persons his wish, already expressed, of going 
over to his electoral dominions for a few months, and 
abandoning to the ministers the power of which they 
had got possession. But Lord Thurlow, after again dis- 
suading him from having recourse to any strong or vio- 
lent expedients for procuring present emancipation, 
exhorted him to wait for a favourable occasion, which 
Fox’s impetuosity or imprudence would probably furnish, 
to liberate himself from the yoke of the coalition. Time 
soon presented the propitious moment for putting this 
advice into execution. 


. DAVID HARTLEY. 

September. His majesty remaining inflexible in his 
resolution not to create any British peers on the minis- 
terial recommendation, they contented themselves with 
tendering him a list of eight or nine Irish peerages. 
However reluctantly, he yet consented to exercise this 
act of the prerogative. Nearly about the same time the 
definite treaties of peace were concluded with France 
and Spain, while David Hartley, who had been sent to 
Paris for the purpose, signed another treaty with Ame- 
rica. Hartley, who was member for Hull, though des- 
titute of any personal recommendations of manner, 
possessed some talent, with unsullied probity, added to 
indefatigable perseverance and labour. His sight, which 
was very defective, compelled him always to wear spec- 
tacles. The Rockingham party had not among them a 
more zealous adherent, but in parliament the intolerable 
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length, when increased by the dulness, of his speeches 
rendered him an absolute nuisance even to his own 
friends. His rising always operated like a dinner bell. 
One day that he had thus wearied out the patience of 
his audience, having nearly cleared a very full house, 
which was reduced from three hundred to about eighty 
persons half asleep, just at a time when he was ex- 
pected to close he unexpectedly moved that the riot act 
should be read, as a document necessary to elucidate or 
to prove some of his foregoing assertions. Burke, who 
sat close by him, and who, wishing to speak to the ques- 
tion under discussion, had been bursting with impatience 
for more than an hour and a half, finding himself so 
cruelly disappointed, bounced up exclaiming, “ The riot 
act! my dear friend, the riot act! to what purpose ! 
don’t you see that the mob is already completely dis- 
persed?” The sarcastic wit of this remark, in the state 
of the house, which presented to the view only empty 
benches, when increased by the manner and tone of 
despair in which Burke uttered it, convulsed every per- 
son present except Hartley, who never changed counte- 
nance, and insisted on the riot act being read by one of 
the clerks, 

I have heard the late Earl of Liverpool, then Mr. 
Jenkinson, say, that Hartley having risen to speak about 
five o’clock, during the session of the year 1779, in the 
month of June, or July; and it being generally under- 
stood that he would undoubtedly continue a long time 
on his legs, as he was to conclude with making a mo- 
tion, Mr. Jenkinson profited of the occasion to breathe 
some country air. He walked, therefore, from the house 
to his residence in Parliament street; from ‘whence, 
mounting his horse, he rode out to a place that he rent- 
ed, some miles from town, ‘There he dined, strolled 
about, and in the evening returned slowly to London. 
As it was then near nine o'clock, before he went down 
a secand time to the house of commons, he despatched 
a servant to Mrs. Bennet, the housekeeper, requesting 


' . - a . . . 
| to be informed of the names of the principal persons 
| who had spoken in the course of the debate, and like- 


wise to know about what hour a division might probably 
be expected to take place. The footman brought back 
for answer, that Mr. Hartley continued still speaking, 
but was expected to close soon: and that no other per- 
son had yet risen except himself. In fact, when Jr. 
Jenkinson entered the house soon afterwards, Hartley 
remained exactly in the same place and attitude as he 
was near five hours before, regardless of the general im- 
patience or of the profound repose into which the majo- 
ity of his hearers were sunk. However incredible this 
anecdote appears, I have related it without exaggeration. 


INDIA. 


October. Autumn produced universal tranquillit® ; 
a peace with Holland, following the treaties made with 
“rance, Spain, and America. In India, hostilities had 
been long terminated with the Mahrattas; and the death 
of Hyder Ali, the most formidable enemy with whom 
we had to contend in the East, which took place in De- 
cember, 1782, enabled us to continue the contest with 
France, in that quarter of the world, till the arrival at 
Madras of the intelligence of a general pacification in 
Europe. I availed myself of a fortunate circumstance 
to convey the first information of this event to India, 
and thereby stopped the further effusion of blood. Lord 
Walsingham, who honoured me with his friendship, 
having in his possession two “extraordinary gazettes,” 
issued on the 23d of January, 1783, gave me one of 
them, which gazette I forwarded on the 25th of that 
month by the common post, overland, through Vienna, 
Constantinople, Aleppo, and Bussora, to a friend at 
Madras. It contained the preliminaries of peace just 
signed at Paris, between Great Britain, France, and 


Spain. The king’s ministers, as well as the East India 
Company, were equally bound by every principle of hu- 
manity and policy to have anticipated that gazette. But 
Lord Sydney, then secretary of state for the department, 
having delaved, on account of the unsettled nature of 
the administration, which continued during many weeks 
in a species of suspension, after Lord Shelburne’s resig- 


nation, to despatch the “Crocodile” frigate with the 
intelligence, and the court of directors remaining from 
the same cause equally negligent or torpid, my letter 
reached Madras about the middle of the following month 
of June. Full six weeks elapsed subsequent to that 
time, before any official information, either from the 
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court of Versailles, from the British government, or from 
the East India house, arrived on the coast of Coroman- 
del. Our position, at the moment when my account 
was received in that quarter of the globe, might be es- 
teemed most critical, as we had formed the siege of 
Cuddalore, and were under hourly apprehension of a 
sally being made on the part of the enemy, whose force 
within the walls far exceeded the number of our own 
troops stationed in the trenches before the place. Under 
these circumstances, Lord Macartney, then governor of 
Madras, having despatched his secretary, Sir George 
Staunton, to Cuddalore, with the gazette which my 
friend had laid before him; Bussy, who commanded the 
French forces, recognised its authenticity, and consented 
to publish an immediate cessation of arms. When the 
account of so extraordinary a fact was received in Lon- 
don from Madras, early in 1784, together with the re- 
cognition of its beneficial results to the East India 
Company, a member of the court of directors, who then 
enjoyed great consideration in Leadenhall street, im- 
pressed with a sense of the public benefits that had 
accrued from it, evinced a desire of procuring for me, 
as its author, some honorary mark of the company’s 
satisfaction or gratitude. But, on his mentioning the 
subject to the chairman and deputy chairman, they ob- 
served, that to thank me for sending out intelligence of 
the conclusion of peace, must seem to imply a tacit con- 
demnation of their own delay in so long withholding, 
or rather in neglecting to forward, the information. The 
business remained therefore in oblivion, but I do not the 
less reflect upon it as one of the most gratifying acts of 
my whole life. 


HYDER ALI. 


Hyder Ali, who had raised himself, like Bonaparte, 
from the rank of a military officer in the service of his 
native prince, the rajah or sovereign of Mysore, to the 
possession of supreme power in that country, was be- 
yond all competition the greatest man whom India had 
beheld since the entry of Nadir Shah into Delhi, or 
perhaps since the death of Aurung Zebe. It was twice 
the lot of Hyder to overrun the Carnatic, and to pene- 
trate to the gates of Madras. His first irruption, which 
took place in 1769, may even be said to have dictated 
the treaty of peace, concluded under the very walls of 
the city. Governor du Pré, who then presided over the 
East India Company’s affairs on the coast of Coroman- 
del, held more than one interview with Hyder, while the 
negotiations were pending, in order to adjust, or to ac- 
celerate, the conditions. Insensibly, during these per- 
sonal conferences, as their mutual distrust and distance 
wore off, the nabob put many questions to Du Pre, in- 
dicating equally the enlargement of his mind, and dis- 
playing the easy familiarity of his manners. One of 
the circumstances which most excited the English go- 
vernor’s astonishment, was to see that Hyder had no 
eyebrows, nor indeed a single hair left on any part of 
his face. A man constantly attended near him, whose 
sole function and employment consisted in pulling out, 
with a pair of nippers, the first hair that made its ap- 
pearance on the sultan’s countenance. Hyder, perceiv- 
ing the surprise which this fact occasioned in Du Pre, 
said to him, “I observe that you wonder at my having 
no eyebrows, as well as at my attention to cause 
every hair that appears on my face to be immediately 
eradicated. The reason I will explain to you. IT am 
the Nabob of Mysore, and it is an object of policy with 
me, that my subjects should see no face in my domi- 
nions resembling the countenance of their sovereign.” 
Du Pré assured Sir John Macpherson, to whom he re- 
lated this anecdote, that he believed Hyder’s practice 
proved him to possess a consummate knowledge of hu- 
man nature, especially of his own subjects. “ For,” 
added he, “the impression which the nabob’s physiogno- 
my made upon myself was not a little increased by its 
singularity.” From the universal testimony of all those 
Europeans who had opportunities of knowing this ex- 
traordinary prince, it is unquestionable that his manners, 
voice, and deportment, were the most soft and ingratiat- 
ing to be imagined, whenever he wished to please, or 
affected to be gracious and benign; but he was terrible, 
and often ferocious in his anger, like the Caliph Haroun- 
Alraschid, or like Peter the First of Russia. He died 
of abscesses, or cancers, in his loins; probably the conse- 
quences of debauchery, which carried him off before he 
attained to old age. After a war which, from its com- 
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mencement at Lexington, in 1775, had lasted near eight 
years, the world began to enjoy repose ; but the efforts 
made by the coalition to consolidate their political power, 
soon produced at home the most violent convulsions, 
which terminated in their total downfal. 


DUNNING AND WALLACE. 

Two great legal characters finished their -course 
nearly together, in the autumn of 1783, Dunning in 
August, and Wallace in November. Both were emi- 
nent in their profession; but all the intellectual supe- 
riority lay on the side of the former. Yet fortune had a 
greater share than merit or talents, in elevating the one 
to the peerage, while the other failed of attaining to that 
eminence, If Lord North’s administration had continued 
two or three years longer, and consequently if Lord 
Shelburne had been excluded from office, their destiny 
might probably have been reversed. I have been assured 
that, a short time before Lord Ashburton’s decease, these 
two distinguished lawyers, finding themselves by acci- 
dent in the same inn at Bagshot, the one on his way 
down into Devonshire, and the other returning from 
thence to London; both of them, conscious that their 
recovery from the disorders under which they laboured 
was desperate, expressed a strong mutual wish to enjoy 
a last interview with each other. For that purpose, they 
were carried into the same apartment, laid down on two 
sofas nearly opposite; and remained together for a long 
time in conversation. ‘They then parted, as men who 
could not hope to meet again in this world. By Wal- 
lace’s decease Lee became attorney-general, and Mans- 
field was replaced in his former situation of solicitor- 
general, which he had filled under Lord North’s 
administration. 


LORD SACKVILLE. 


I passed a considerable part of the autumn with Lord 
Sackville, at Drayton, in Northamptonshire. Though 


| in his sixty-eighth year, he possessed activity of body, 


cheerfulness of temper, and the perfect possession of all 
his faculties. Drayton had formerly belonged to the 
Mordaunts, earls of Peterborough, from whom it passed 
into the possession of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, by his 
marriage with Lady Mary Mordaunt, under the reign of 
William the Third. He did not however long retain it, 
having been divorced from the duchess, on account of a 
criminal connection which she cariied on with Sir John 
Germain ; and as the duke had no issue by her, Drayton 
reverted to the lady. The room which had been occu- 
pied by Sir John Germain, when a visiter there in the 
Duke of Norfolk’s time, communicated by a spacious 
dark closet with a large apartment, then the duchess’s 
bedchamber. This closet was divided by a wooden par- 
tition, of about six feet high, which did not however 
reach half way to the ceiling. Sir John having, through 
the closet in question, gained access to the duchess’s 
bed, was one day nearly surprised by the duke, who, 
coming unexpectedly to the door, which he found shut 
and fastened, demanded admittance. The lover, thus 
interrupted, had only time to jump out of bed in his 
shirt, to reach the closet, and to mount astride on the 
boarded partition, where he sat under the greatest alarm, 
not daring to descend on the other side, because the 
noise would have disclosed the place of his retreat. As 
if tu increase his apprehensions, the duchess’s lap-dog, 
which lay near her bedside, alarmed at the accident, fol- 
lowed him to the door of the closet, barking violently 
all the time. The duke, nevertheless, did not discover 
him, nor even suspect his wife’s infidelity; and he reach- 
ed his own room in safety, after passing some minutes 
in a most perilous as well as awkward situation. 

Lord Sackville having, as is well knuwn, assumed the 
name of Germain, and having inherited the estate of 
Drayton, it was natural that I should enquire how he 
came to be called to that succession. He has frequently 
related to me the particulars, which I shall recount in 
his own words, 

“Sir John Germain’s extraction,” said he, “ which 
was uncertain, and variously reported, has given rise to 
much discussion. His reputed father bore arms, as a 
private soldier, in the life guards of William the Second, 
Prince of Orange ; but his mother, who possessed great 
personal charms, fame asserted to have been that prince’s 
mistress, and her son was believed to stand in a very 
close degree of consanguinity to King William the 
Third. Other circumstances tend to confirm this opinion. 








Sir John Germain inherited no paternal coat of arms; 
but he assumed, or rather used as his seal and armorial 
bearing, a red cross, meaning thereby probably to imply 
that his pretensions ascended higher than his ostensibje 
birth. Even when, by the provisions of his widow, Lady 
Betty Germain’s will, I inherited Drayton on the condi. 
tion of assuming the name of Gerinain, no mention was 
made of the arms, as is customary in almost all similar 
cases. King William, with whom Sir John came over 
here from Holland, in 1688, unquestionably regarded 
him with distinguishing affection, and advanced him in 
life. He became a member of parliament, received the 
honour of knighthood; and various pecuniary grants 
or donations to a considerable amount were conferred on 
him by that prince. 

“ Sir John Germain, who possessed a very handsome 
person, was always a distinguished favourite of the 
other sex. His connectien with the Duchess of Nor. 
folk finally procured him this place and estate, she having 
married him, after obtaining a divorce from her first hus. 
band. They lived together several years; but no chil- 
dren being left alive, and the title of Earl of Peterborough 
having reverted to a collateral branch of the Mordaunt 
family, she bequeathed to him by her will, in the year 
1705, the house and property of Drayton, which lay en- 
tirely in her own disposal. Sir John, who, though he 
was naturalised, and become by long residence in this 
country in a great degree an Englishman, retained never- 
theless many of the habits and particularities of a native 
of Holland, attached himself much to my mother. She 
being the daughter of Marshal Colyear, brother to the 
first Earl of Portmore, who had entered early into the 
Dutch service, and who was an old friend of Sir John 
Germain, he always called her his countrywoman, visit 
ed frequently at my father’s house, and was kindly re- 
ceived by the Duke and Duchess of Dorset. Finding 
himself in possession of a considerable landed property, 
after the death of his wife, and desirous of transmitting 
it to his own descendants, but being destitute of any 
natural connections, he meditated to engraft himself on 
some distinguished family of this kingdom. For the 
express purpose, while resident at Bristol Wells, on ac- 
count of his health, he cast his eyes upon Lady Betty 
Berkeley, a daughter of the Earl of Berkeley, whose 
birth, character, and accomplishments, rendered her 
every way worthy of his choice. She was indeed many 
years younger than Sir John, but as she possessed a su- 
perior understanding, added to the most correct deport 
ment, she acquired great influence over him. Having 
been herself previously intimate with the Duchess of 
Dorset, the friendship between the two families became 
cemented by the alliance. Sir John Germain had seve- 
ral children by her, who all died young; and in the 
evening of his life, becoming a martyr to the gout, as 
well as to other diseases, Lady Betty assiduously per- 
formed every duty of an affectionate wife, and of a 
careful nurse about his person. 

« A short time before his decease, which happened in 
the year 1718, having called her to his bedside, ‘ Lady 
Betty,’ said he, ‘I have made you a very indifferent 
husband, and particularly of late years, when infirmities 
have rendered me a burden to myself; but I shall not be 
much longer troublesome to you. I advise you never 
again to marry an old man; but I strenuously exhort 
you to marry when I am gone, and I will endeavour to 
put it in your power. You have fulfilled every obliga- 
tion towards me in an exemplary manner, and I wish to 
demonstrate my sense of your merits. I have, there- 
fore, by my will bequeathed you this estate, which I re- 
ceived from my first wife, and which, as she gave to me, 
so I Teave to you. I hope you will marry, and have 
children to inherit it. But if events should determine 
otherwise, or if you should not have issue that survive 
you, it would give me pleasure to think that Drayton 
descended after your decease to a younger son of my 
friend, the Duchess of Dorset.’ In consequence of this 
wish, expressed by Sir John Germain on his deathbed, 
I now enjoy the estate. Lady Betty, though young 
when left a widow, and though she survived him above 
fifty years, never married a second time. Her friendship 
for my mother always continued without diminution ; 
and her respect for'thg desire manifested by her husband, 
induced her to fulfil his wishes, to the exclusion of any 
of her own relations.” 

While writing on this subject, I shall endeavour to 
throw into one point some of the numerous particulars 
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relative to his own family, which in the course of con- 
versation I heard from Lord Sackville. They all may 
be said to hold, more or less, to English history. In 
order to give them more verity and accuracy, I shall, as 
nearly as [ am able, present them in his own words, 

« The Sackvilles,” said he, “ who came intu England 

with the conqueror, and who derived their name from a 
small village of Low Normandy, have never branched 
in the lapse of more than seven hundred years. During 
the two last centuries, the family has produced three dis- 
tinguished men, of whom the first was the Lord Trea- 
surer Buckhurst, whom our great Elizabeth thought 
worthy to succeed Lord Burleigh in that high office, 
and whom James the First created Earl of Dorset. It 
would have been fortunate for the Scotish king, if he 
had presided longer in the councils of the crown; but 
he soon followed his royal mistress, and made way, after 
a short interval, for those favourites, Carr and Villiers, 
who covered James with disgrace. His grandson, Eu- 
ward, Earl of Dorset, the friend and cotemporary of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, but better known by his duel 
with Lord Bruce, performed an eminent part under 
Charles the First. He accompanied that prince during 
the civil wars, and fought in most of the actions, from 
Edge Hill down to Naseby. But, like the virtuous Lord 
Falkland, he regretted and lamented the very advantages 
to whic’: he contributed by his sword. Many of his let- 
ters, written between 1643 and 1646, which are pre- 
served among the Dorset papers, descriptive of the scenes 
of havoc then acting in every part of the kingdom, con- 
vey a high idea of his principles. His days were 
embittered and abbreviated by his royal master’s tragical 
end, which he only survived about three years. 

“ My grandfather, Charles, commonly called the witty 
Earl of Dorset, died about ten years before I was born, 
after having survived in a great degree his faculties. He 
was during his whole life the patron of men of genius, 
and the dupe of women. Bountiful beyond measure to 
both, though he inherited not only the paternal estate of 
the Sackvilles, but likewise that of the Cranfields, earls 
of Middlesex, in right of his mother, yet, at his decease, 
my father, then eighteen years of age, possessed so slen- 
der a fortune, that his guardians, when they sent him to 
travel on the continent, allowed him only eight hundred 
pounds a year for his provision, Charles, Earl of Dor- 
set, married three times, but only one of these marriages 
contributed either to his honour or to his felicity. His 
first wife was the celebrated Countess of Falmouth, well 
known by her gallantries, the Miss Bagot of ‘Grammont’s 
Memoirs,’ whom Dryden has designated as 


«A teeming widow, but a barren wife.’ 


Happily she left him no issue, and in his second ma- 
trimonial connection he consulted not only his inclina- 
tion, but his judgment, when he gave his hand to a 
daughter of the Earl of Northampton. He had then 
nearly attained his fiftieth year, and as he was only 
twenty-three at the time of Charles the Second’s restora- 
tion, the excesses of that dissolute reign, in which Lord 
Dorset led the way, had already enfeebled his constitu- 
tion. Strongly attached to the principles of civil liberty, 
he quitted James the Second, when that infatuated prince 
attempted to introduce popery, and conducted the 
Princess Anne of Denmark from her father’s palace at 
Whitehall, to the coach which waited for her in St. 
James’s Park, in order to convey her to Nottingham. 
While crossing over from the palace to the park by night, 
and in winter, one of her royal highness’s shoes sticking 
fast in the mud, the accident threatened to impede her 
escape, but Lord Dorset immediately drawing off his 
white glove, put it on the princess’s foot, and placed her 
safely in the carriage. To King William my grand- 
father rendered himself not less acceptable than he had 
been to Charles the Second, and I have always been 
assured that it only depended on himself to have been 
taised to a dukedom under William’s reign; but his 
wife’s relations, the Comptons, treating the matter when 
he mentioned it to them with great indifference, he said, 
‘the Earldom of Dorset was quite good enough for him.’ 
In fact, my father only attained to that dignity near thirty 
years afterwards, under-George the First. 

“ Extenuated by pleasures and indulgences, the Earl 
of Dorset sunk under a premature old age, though not as 
early as Rochester, Buckingham, and so many others of 
his cotemporaries, had done, including Charles the 


derate pursuit of enjoyments. A few years before he 
died, he married a woman named Roche, of very obscure 
connections, who held him in a sort of captivity down at 
Bath, where he expired at about sixty-nine. She suffered 
few persons to approach him during his last illness, or 
rather decay, and was supposed to have converted his 
weakness of mind to her own objects of personal acquisi- 
tion. He was indeed considered to be fallen into a state 
of such imbecility as would render it necessary to ap- 
point guardians, with « view to prevent his injuring the 
family estate; but the intention was nevertheless aban- 
doned. You have no doubt heard, and it is a fact, that 
with a view of ascertaining whether Lord Dorset con- 
tinued to be of a sane mind, Prior, whom he had patron- 
ised and always regarded with predilection, was sent 
down to Bath by the family. Having obtained access to 
the ear] and conversed with him, Prior made his report 
in these words, ‘Lord Dorset is certainly greatly de- 
clined in his understanding, but he drive/s so much 
better sense even now, than any other man can fa/k, that 
you must not call me into court, as a witness to prove 
him an idiot.’ 

«My father, having Jost his own mother when very 
young, was brought up by the dowager countess of North- 
ampton, his grandmother, who being particularly accept- 
able to Queen Mary, she commanded the countess always 
to bring her little grandson, Lord Buckhurst, to Kensing- 
ton Palace, though at that time hardly four years of age ; 
and he was allowed to amuse himself with a child’s cart 
in the gallery. King William, like almost all Dutchmen, 
never failed to attend the tea-table every evening. It 
happened that her majesty having one afternoon by his 
desire made tea, and waiting for the king’s arrival, who 
was engaged on business in his cabinet at the other ex- 
tremity of the gallery, the boy hearing the queen express 
her impatience at the delay, ran away to the closet, 
dragging after him the cart. When he arrived at the 
door, he knocked, and the king asking ‘ Who is there?’ 
‘Lord Buck,’ answered he. ‘ And what does Lord Buck 
want with me?’ replied his majesty. ‘ You must come 
to tea directly,’ said he, ‘the queen is waiting for you.’ | 
King William immediately laid down his pen and opened 
the door, then taking the child in his arms, placed Lord | 
Buckhurst in the cart, and seizing the pole, drew them 
both along the gallery, quite to the room in which were | 
seated the queen, Lady Northampton, and the company. 
But no sooner had he entered the apartment, than ex: | 
hausted with the effort which had forced the blood upon | 
his lungs, and being naturally asthmatic, he threw him- 
self into a chair, and for some minutes was incapable of 
uttering a word, breathing with the utmost difficulty. 
The Countess of Northampton, shocked at the conse- 
quences of her grandson’s indiscretion, which threw the 
whole circle in great consternation, would have punished 
him, but the king interposed in his behalf; and the story | 
is chiefly interesting, because (as serving to show how 
kindly he could behave towards a troublesome child) it 
places that prince in a more amiable point of view than | 
he is commonly represented in history. Henry the | 
Fourth of France, when playing with his own children, | 
could not have manifested more amenity of good humour. | 
“ The queen being accustomed to take Lord Buckhurst | 
in her arms and to caress him when he came to Kensing- 
ton, his nurse, aware of the circumstance, gave him 
secretly a written paper, which she charged him to de- 
liver privately to her majesty. He did so without acquaint- 
ing Lady Northampton, who, being present, would have 
interposed to prevent him, but the queen insisted on pe- 
rusing its contents. It contained a petition drawn up 
by the woman in favour of her brother, then condemned 
to death for a capital crime. Queen Mary, touched with 
the incident, laid it before the king, who caused enquiry 
to be made into the circumstances of the case, with a 
view of extending mercy to the culprit. On examina- 
tion, the crime, from its magnitude, not admitting of par- 
don,.the queen, as the only alleviation left in her power 
to bestow, gave Lord Buckhurst a purse containing ten 
Jacobuses, enjoining him to present it to his nurse from 
herself, with the assurances of her concern at the impos- 
sibility that existed of saving her brother’s life.” 

“I was born,” continued Lord Sackville, “in the year 
1716, in the Haymarket, where my father then resided, 
and received my name from George the First, who was 
my godfather, having honoured the ceremony of my bap- 
tism by his personal presence. One of the earliest cir- 
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Second himself, all of whom fell victims to’ their immo- 








cumstances which made an impression on my mind, was 


i 


that of being carried at five years of age, by the servants, 
to the gate of St. James’s palace, in order to see the great 
Duke of Marlborough, as he came out of court. He was 
then in a state of caducity, but still retained the vestiges 
of a most graceful figure, though he was obliged to be 
supported by a servant on each side, while the tears ran 
down his cheeks, just as he is drawn by Dr. Johnson, 
who says, 


‘From Marlborough’s eyes, the tears of dotage flow.’ 


The populace cheered him while passing through the 
crowd to enter his carriage. I have however heard my 
father assert, that the Duke of Marlborough by no means 
fell into irrecoverable or settled dotage as we commonly 


| suppose, but manifested at times a sound understanding, 


till within a very short period of his decease, occasionally 
attending the privy council, and sometimes speaking in 
his official capacity on points of public business, with 
his former ability. 


GEORGE THE SECOND. 


“No man manifested greater zeal than my father, for 
the succession in the house of Brunswick. After Queen 
Anne’s death, in 1714, he was sent to Hanover, returned 
with the new king from Heren Hausen to England in 
September, and had the honour to accompany George 
the First- in the coach which conveyed him on his land- 
ing, from Greenwich to London. Thirty-three years 
before, he had been a suitor for the hand of the queen, 
whom he then succeeded, having come over with that 
view from Germany to this country in 1681, by permis- 
sion of his father, Ernest Augustus, but the proposition 
failed of success. On his return, riding a common post 
horse from London to Gravesend, where he took shipping 
for Holland, the horse and the road being equally bad, 
he got a severe fall, and arrived at Gravesend covered 
with mud. The king, who related this circumstance to 
Lord Dorset as they came up together in the coach, re- 
cognised and pointed out the spot where the misadven- 
ture befell him. 

“ When the intelligence of his decease, which took 
place near Osnaburgh, in the end of July, 1727, arrived 
in London, the cabinet having immediately met, thought 
proper to despatch the Duke of Dorset with the news to 
the Prince of Wales. He then resided at Kew, in a state 
of great alienation from the king, the two courts main- 
taining no communication. Some little time being indis- 
pensable to enable my father to appear in a suitable 
manner before the new monarch, he sent forward the 
duchess his wife, in order to announce the event. She 
arrived at Kew just as the prince, according to his inva- 
riable custom, having undressed himself after dinner, bad 
laid down in bed. ‘The duchess demanding vontaieallla 
to see him immediately, on business of the greatest im- 
portance, the servants acquainted the Princess of Wales 
with her arrival, and the duchess without a moment’s 
hesitation informed her royal highness, that George the 
First lay dead at Osnaburgh, that the cabinet had ordered 
her husband to be the bearer of the intelligence to his 
successor, and that the duke would follow her in a short 
time. She added, that not a moment should be Jost in 
communicating so great an event to the prince, as the 
ministers wished him to come up to London that evening 
in order to summon a privy-council, issue a proclamation, 
and take other requisite measures at the commencement 
of a new reign. 

“To the propriety of all these steps the princess as- 
sented, but at the same time informed the duchess, that 
she could not venture to enter her husband’s room, as 
he had only just taken off his clothes and composed him- 
self to sleep. ‘Besides,’ added she, ‘the prince will not 
give credit to the intelligence, but will exclaim that it is 
a trick, designed for the purpose of exposing him.’ The 
duchess continuing nevertheless to remonstrate with her 
royal highness, on the injurious consequences of losing 
time, and adding, that the Duke of Dorset would expect 
to find the prince not only apprised of it, but ready to 
accompany him to London, the princess of Wales took 
off her shoes, opened the chamber door softly, and ad- 
vanced up to the bedside, while my mother remained at 
the threshold till she could be allowed to enter the apart- 
ment. As soon as the princess came near the bed a 
voice from under the clothes cried out in German, ‘ Was 
is das!’ ‘I am come sir,’ answered she, ‘to announce 
to you the death of the king, which has taken place in 
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Germany.’ ‘ That is one damned lie, one damned trick 
von my father,’ returned the prince, ‘{ do not believe 
one word of it.’ ‘ Sir,’ said the princess, ‘it is most cer- 
tain. The Duchess of Dorset has just brought the intel- 
ligence, and the duke will be here immediately, The 
ministers hope that you will repair to town this evening, 
as your presence there is indispensable.’ Her royal 
highness then threw herself on her knees to kiss the new 
king’s hand, and beckoning to the Duchess of Dorset to 
advance, she came in likewise, knelt down, and assured 
him of the indisputable truth of his father’s decease. 
Convinced at length of the fact, he consented to get up 
and dress himself. The Duke of Dorset arriving in his 
coach and six, almost immediately afterwards, George 
the Second quitted Kew the same evening for London.” 
I return to the progress of public affairs, 


MR. FOX, 


November. When we reflect on the manner in which 
Fox had attained to power, as well as on the long though 
ineffectual resistance made by the king, followed by his 
sullen resignation under a yoke which he found it impos- 
sible to elude or to throw off,—when we consider these 
facts, it cannot excite surprise that Fox should meditate 
the means of confirming and perpetuating his precarious 
tenure of office. He felt himself personally odious to the 
sovereign, whom he had too deeply offended easily to ob- | 
tain forgiveness. [rom that quarter, therefore, he well | 
knew that he might be undermined or subverted, but he 
could not hope to receive a cordial support. Unfortun- | 


ately, he had likewise recent!y lost, in a very considerable | which revolted their moral feelings, rejected in general 


degree, the confidence and attachment of the people. So | 
long as the American war lasted, he retained, in defiance 
of his private irregularities, their ardent affection. Of | 
this sentiment they gave him many, proofs; particularly | 
after his duel with Mr. Adam, when, the wound which | 
he received exciting apprehensions for his life, the popu- 
lace surrounded his lodgings, with testimonies of clamor- 
ous anxiety, as well as of corresponding resentment | 
against his ministerial and personal opponents. 
Since that time, the inhabitants of Westminster, mani- | 
festing the same partiality, had elected him one of their 
representatives in parliament; a situation which enabled 
him not only to defend their liberties in the house of | 
commons, but conferred, likewise, the means of convok- | 
ing, haranguing, and propelling them in tamultuary | 
assemblies, convened for the cxpress purpose, in West- 
minste Hall. ‘To aman of Fox’s energy and talents, | 
this additional facility of thus presiding in a species of | 
nob, at the very door of the two houses of parliament, | 
as well as at a very inconsiderable cistance from the | 
royal residence, doubled his consequence, and might be 
said to render him a tribune of the people, in the most 
| 

| 

J 


literal sense of the word, nearly as that office was exer- 
cised in ancient Rome, previous to the subversion of the 
commonwealth. Nor had his popularity suffered at all, 
in the general estimation, by his acceptance of office 
under Lord Rockingham; though the fallacy and delu- 
sion of many of his promises or assertions had become 
sufficiently manifest, even during his short stay in the 
cabinet, under that administration. On the motives, 
and on the propriety or necessity of his resignation, 
after Lord Shelburne’s elevation to the head of the 
treasury, mankind seemed indeed divided; some ap- 
plauding it as an act of magnanimous public virtue, 
renunciation, and self-devotion; while others beheld in 
it only personal rivalry, enmity, and resentment. 

But, relative to his junction with his present colleague, 
Lord North, the suffrages of the world, from the highest 
down to the lowest classes, united to reprobate it, in a 
greater or in a less degree. And I have always thought 
that Fox, himself, in his impatience to regain office, mis- 
calculated, or did not sufficiently appreciate, the opera- 
tions on the public mind, of his conduct, in thus taking 
to his bosom, in March 1783, the very minister on 
whose head, in March, 1782, he had invoked the utmost 
vengeance of an offended and ruined nation. Some 
longer interval of time was required, to reconcile men to 
such an apparent dereliction of principle, and so total a 
sacrifice of decorum, at the shrine of ambition, Here 
the transmutation had been so rapid, as not only to shock 
the most ordinary understanding, but even to impress 
with secret concern or disgust many of those who, 
nevertheless, affected to justify, and to support the mea- 
sure. Pope says,— 








‘confidentially before Lord Thurlow, desiring at the same 
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« Lust, through some certain strainers well refined, 
Is gentle love, and charms all female kind.” 


But it must pass through those refiners, and leave its 
dross behind, or conceal it, before love can-charm, or 
challenge respect. I have heard Colonel Macalister, 
late governor of the island of Penang, in the East Indies, 
frequently assert, that there existed in the*town of that 
colony, a receptacle or space of ground, surrounded by 
walls, into which was commonly thrown every species 
of corrupted and putrefied substance. In a hot climate, 
the process from dissolution to revivification, we know, is 
very quick. Maggots in immense numbers, of a pro- 
digious size, were speedily generated or produced from 
this filth, which the Chinese inhabitants of the settle- 
Ment, who possessed no means of regular subsistence, 
and who, therefore, were not fastidious about their diet, 
used to collect with rakes, from off the heaps of carcasses, 
and to devour immediately, after frying them in ghee, or 
melted butter. Colonel Macalister indeed added, that 
the Chinese who used such aliments became subject to 
cutaneous and leprous diseases of the most inveterate 
kind. We perceive, however, that all animal and vege- 
table substances perpetually change their forms; and 
disgusting as this recital may be, that sentiment only 
arises from the rapidity of the metamorphosis. Precisely 
of the same kind, in a political sense, appeared the coali- 
tion between Lord North and Mr. Fox; a transformation, 
which being consummated in the space of a few hours, 
was then imposed upon the house of commons and the 
nation. But the English, indignant at such a compact, 





with abhorrence the dish served up to them, and dis- 
missed the state cooks who had prepared it for the 
country. 

Well aware as Fox was, therefore, that though he 
had a second time forced his way into high employment, 
yet that he neither enjoyed the favour of the crown, nor 
any longer possessed the affection of the people in gene- 
ral, it was natural he should look to some other quarter 
for permanent support. In the two houses of parliament, 
where he commanded a decided majority, he beheld the 
foundation on which he might construct a citadel, unas- 
sailable, as he conceived, either by the sovereign or by 
the nation. India, which presented the materials for his 
edifice, seemed to invite his exertions to remodel that 
vast empire, convulsed and half subverted by internal 
discord or corruption, added to external hostilities, 
Burke, whose friend or relation of the same name, 
William Burke, was already stationed in the East, as 
agent with the Rajah of Tanjore, and who had himself 
taken a most active part in all the parliamentary discus- 
sions atising out of the reports of the secret and select 
committees, during the two preceding sessions, aspired 
with equal ardour to second Fox in this great undertak- 
ing. It had even been announced from the throne, 
when the king terminated the sitting of parliament, in 
the preceding month of July, that India would form the 
first object of their deliberations, on their again meeting 
for business, 

During the course of the autumn, Fox and Burke 
therefore drew up and prepared the memorable bill, 
which it was intended to introduce as soon as the session 
should commence in November. They communicated 
all the heads and outlines of it to Lord North; with 
whom, indeed, as being in his department, the measure 
ought strictly to have originated,—but who was induced 
in this instance, as in many other cases, to allow the 
superior energies of his colleague, added to the supe- 
rior information possessed by Burke on the subject, 
to supplant and in some measure to supersede him 
in his official functions. The bill, thus far organised, 
and having been approved in the cabinet, was then 
submitted to the king for his private perusal and 
sanction, accompanied with becoming expressions on 
their part, of the wish and desire entertained by 
ministers to accommodate it to his majesty’s ideas upon 
every point, before it should be brought into parliament. 
Unable of himself, without some assistance, to forma 

competent judgment upon its complicated provisions, 
operation, and general results, it was understood and 
believed that the king had early thought proper to lay it 


time to know his legal opinion respecting its nature. 
Common rumour added, that the opinion delivered by 


ministers independent of the crown, and as containing 
many clauses injurious to, or nearly subversive of, the 
British constitution itself; but that his majesty was 
advised to wait for its more complete development, be. 
fore he expressed any disapprobation, or attempted any 
resistance. Such might be considered the general state 
and aspect of things in the first days of November, whey 
a curious incident, which unexpectedly took place at St, 
James’s, and which excited no little speculation, seemed 
to show that the ground on which the ministry stoog 
was hollow and treacherous, 

Sir Eyre Coote, who long commanded the armies of 

the East India Company, on the coast of Coromandel, 
with distinguished reputation, after repulsing Hyder Ali, 
and rescuing the Carnatic, expired at Madras, worn out 
and extenuated by disease, on the 26th of April, 1783, 
having survived his antagonist, Hyder, scarcely five 
months. The intelligence of his decease, which was 
transmitted over land, reached Leadenhall street, early 
in November. No sooner had it been communicated to 
Fox than he immediately destined the riband of the order 
of the Bath, which became vacant on Sir Eyre’s death, 
for one of his intimate friends, Mr. Bielby Thompson, 
This gentleman, who possessed a very fine estate in 
Yorkshire, at Wetherby Grange, near the town of that 
name, sat at the time in parliament, as member for 
Thirske in the county of York. Fox, after conferring 
on the subject with the Duke of Portland and Lord 
North, whom he acquainted with his intentions, repaired 
to St. James’s, where, having gone into the closet, he 
announced to the king the event that had taken place in 
India. He then mentioned Mr. Thompson, as the per- 
son whom he wished, on the part of ministers, to recom. 
mend for the vacant riband, and his majesty in answer 
seoms to have expressed that species of acquiescence, 
more probably tacit than couched in precise words, 
which the secretary at once interpreted, whether judi- 
ciously or not, to constitute full compliance. Without 
waiting therefore for any more explicit declaration from 
the king on the subject, as prudence seemed to dictate, 
Fox informed Mr. Thompson of his having received the 
royal assent, and added that the investiture would take 
place at the next levee. Directions were accordingly 
issued to Norroy, king of arms, and the proper officers 
belonging to the heralds’ college, to attend at St. James’s 
for the purpose. The circumstance being publicly known, 
Mr. Thompson was felicitated, by anticipitation, on the 
honour destined for him; but the sequel proved that 
Fox had either miscalculated or misunderstood the whole 
transaction. 

On the day fixed, his majesty went to St. James’s at 
the usual hour, to prepare for the levee. After he had 
finished dressing, he sent out the groom of the bed- 
chamber in waiting, as was his frequent custom, to bring 
him information relative to the number of persons who 
were arrived. The gentleman returning, acquainted the 
king that besides a great crowd come to attend the levee, 
the officers of the Bath stood likewise without, ready 
for the investiture. With some surprise marked in his 
countenance, the king asked what investiture he meant. 
To which question he replied, not without hesitation, 
that he understood it was intended to confer the order 
of the Bath on Mr. Bielby Thompson, who was attending 
there in person for that express purpose. His majesty 
made no answer, and immediately afterwards, the Duke 
of Portland entering, went into the closet. In the course 
of his audience, the king observed to him, that no official 
account having been as yet received from India of Sir 
Eyre Coote’s death, however authentic the information 
of that event transmitted from Madras might prove— 
and his riband, together with the other insignia of the 
order not having been hitherto delivered back to himself, 
he apprehended it informal to fill the vacancy till those 
points were previously ascertained and executed. The 
duke, taken by surprise, after attempting respectfully to 
bring his majesty to another way of thinking, withdrew, 
and finding Mr. Fox in the next room, communicated 
to him this most unexpected and mortifying piece of 
information. 

The secretary, equally astonished, as well as chagrined, 
instantly went in, when a long conversation took place 
between him and the sovereign. In its progress, Fox 
stated that having some days preceding laid the business 
bofore his majesty, and conceiving that he had dbtained 
his royal approbation and consent to confer on Mr. 





Lord Thurlow represented it as calculated to render 





Thompson the vacant red riband, it had been so si 
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to that gentleman, who, tugether with the proper officers, 
were then waiting without, in readiness for the cere- 
monv. He added, that in point of fact no possible doubt 
could be entertained of Sir Eyre Coote’s death, and that 
a disappoimtment, after the preparations and publicity of 
the affair, could not fail te be attended with very un- 
pleasant consequences to administration in the general 
opinion. To all these arguments and expostulations the 
king, after alleging his own reasons, remained inflexible. 
Fox therefore quitting the closct, returned to his col- 
leagues, various of whem, assembled in the outer reom, 
were waiting under considerable anxiety, and imparted 
to them the unsuccessful result of his audience. No 
little confusion ensued among them. Mr. Thompson, 
apprised of the mortifying fact, returned home. The 
officers of the Bath, ordered to withdraw, were acquainted 
that the ccremony expected would net take place on that 
day. Every person present formed his own commenits 
or conjectures respecting the scene which had just passed 
under his eyes; and the old courtiers did not fail to 
draw inferences from it highly adverse tu the duration 
of ministers. It was obvious that the king, who felt no 
dispositien to oblige them, had get possessien of the 
vantage ground in the contest, whereas Fox had acted 
with some degree of indiscretion, as well as precipita- 
tion, in presuming upon an assent, rather implied or 
assuined than unequivocally expressed. Many men 
considered the whole proceeding as a thing concerted, 
and the result of deeper causes than were apparent to 
common observers. By exposing the administration to 
tidicule, as well as to mortification, it unquestionably 
served to prepare the public mind for some appreaching 
convulsion or alteration in the government. 


PRINCE GF WALES. 


If the business of Sir Eyre Coote’s riband was attended 
with these unpleasant results to the ministry, thev re- 
ceived on the other band, just at this time, a prodigious 
accession of strength and consideration from the avowed 
junction of the Prince of Wales, who, having attained 
his twenty-first year in the preceding month of August, 
had recently established his court and residence at Carl- 
ton house. 
his figure and person. Convivial as well as social in 
his temper, destitute of all reserve, and affable even to 
familiarity in his reception of every person who had the 
honour to approach him, he presented in these respects 
a contrast to the shy, correct, and distant manners of the 
king his father. Endowed with all the aptitudes to 
profit of instruction, his mind had been cultivated with 
great care, and he was probably the only prince in Eu- 
rope, heir to a powerful monarchy, competent to peruse 
the Greek as well as the Roman poets and historians in 
their own language. Capable of warm and_ steady 


friendship, he possessed a heart not less susceptible of | 


love, and alive to the impressions as well as to the seduc- 
tions of female charms. Humane and compassionate, 


his purse was ope to every application of distress, nor | 


was it ever shut against genius or merit. Even if these 
virtues were mingled with considerable alloy, yet his 
facility, his ardent pursuit of pleasure, and his inatten- 
tion to economy, all might derive some apology from his 
youth, and the elevation on which he stood—circum- 
stances that necessarily exposed him to great as well as 
corresponding temptations of every kind. 

Nor ought we, if we candidly examine the subject, to 
feel either surprise or any degree of moral disapproba- 
tion at the predilection and preference which he had 
imbibed, and which he openly manifested, for an admin- 
istration odious to his father. Wien he looked back on 
the twenty-three years of George the Third’s reign, he 
beheld little matter of admiration, though ample ieason 
for vegret. At the peace of 1763, Lord Bute had sacri- 
ficed or restored to France and Spain almost all! the 
acquisitions of Pitt. Wilkes and “Junius,” aided by 
Churchill and Mason, had covered with opprobrium or 
with ridicule the ministers employed between the treaty 
of Fontainbleau and the commencement of the American 
war; nor had the sovereign himself escaped their severe 
animadversions on his personal conduct and government. 
In the gulf of the American contest, the treasures of 
England had been expended, her navy disgraced, her 
commerce nearly destroyed, her public burthens accu- 
mulated, her national debt immensely augmented, her 
armies defeated or male prisoners, and we had finally 


lost ‘a vast empire beyond the Atlantic. Precisely as | had hitherto supported the coalition. They beheld | mous voice of the nation which soon began to manifest 


this calamitous consummation took place, the Prince of | 
Wales, emerging from the restraint under which he had | 
been hitherto held, made his appearance on the theatre | 
of public life, and emancipated himself from parental | 
superintendence or contrel. It was not merely natural, 
but almost unavoidable, that he should view those events 
through the optics and representations of Fox and Burke, | 
rather than through any other medium. Neither George | 
the Second, nor Frederick his son, could plead the same | 
apology or exhibit such valid causes to justify enlisting, 
| as they respectively did, under the party adverse to the | 
| measures of the crown. Fox and his friends, who well | 
knew how to improve these favourable circumstances, | 
contrived to effect a deep, as well as a permanent, im- 
pression on the affections no less than on the under- | 
standing of the heir apparent. 


PARLIAMENT. 


11th November. The session of parliament now 
commenced—a session rendered memorable beyond any 
other of the long reign of George the Third, by the mag- 
nitude, singularity, and importance of its events. A 
| species of ostensible unanimity, like the calm that pre- 
|cedes the storm, characterised its opening—Mr. Pitt | 
| concurring in the address to the throne moved by ad- 
ministration, for approving the definitive treaties con- | 
cluded with France, Spain, and America—though he did | 
not fail to remark with indignant asperity on the incon- | 
sistency of thanking the crown for merely consummating 
the very work, of which he and his colleagues had laid 
all the foundations—in consequence of which national 
benefit they had been driven from office. Fox, with | 
much ingenuity, endeavoured to demonstrate to the | 
house that the definitive treaties, far from being servile | 
transcripts of the preliminaries, were, on the contrary, 
materially altered in favour of this country. And with 
a view to prove his assertion, he particularised three arti- | 
cles, on each of which, as he asserted, important amelio- | 
rations had taken place. ‘These were, first, relative to | 
the condition of the British inhabitants of the island of 
Tobago; secondly, an accurate definition of the geo- | 
graphical limits within which the gum trade on the coast | 





Nature had bestowed uncommon graces on | 


of Africa might in future be carried on; and lastly, the | 
| precise boundaries affixed to the possessions of our allies 
in the East Indies. I own, however, that the aggregate | 
merit of these concessions, or rather alterations, did not 
appear to me entitled to much encomium. ‘They seemed | 
to be rather inaccuracies or inadvertencies, which every | 
administration must equally have perceived and remedied 
after the lapse of a few months. 

Pitt made no answer to the secretary of state’s speech, 
in the progress of which he had announced his intention 
of bringing forward almost immediately his plan for the 
new government of India. But Governor Johnstone, 
with the warmth, not to say violence, which charac- 
terised every sentiment that usually fell from his lips, | 
claimed for Mr. Hastings all the merit of expelling 
Tippoo Sultan from the Carnatic, as well as of effecting 
|a treaty of peace with the Mahratta empire—services 
which, if they were justly due to the ability or wisdom 
of the governor-general, might have challenged higher 
testimonies of national or parliamentary approbation 
than Fox’s boasted improvements contained in the defi- 
nitive treaty made with France. Johnstone concluded 
| by warning the ministers not to enforce any plans for 
| the administration of India without previously consult- 
ing the persons, who, from local knowledge and experi- 
ence, knew the remedies most applicable to the disorders 
of those remote and valuable possessions. The treasury 
bench observed a profound silence, and the house soon 
afterwards broke up—all men looking forward with 
anxiety to the great measure now announced from offi- | 
cial authority, and of which the leading features were | 
already known from common report, to be of the most | 
vigorous, as well as affirmative nature. ‘I'he celebrated | 
“ East India bill” followed after the interval of a few 
days. It was natural to suppose that Lord North, within 
whose department lay all regulation of our concerns in 
that quarter of the globe, would of course open the | 
measure to the house. But, instead of so doing, he ab- | 
sented himself on account of indisposition, leaving Fox | 
to perform the task; a line of conduct which, whether 
it arose from real necessity, or whether it was precon- 
certed, operated very disadvantageously on the minds 
of many individuals attached to Lord North, who 
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themselves in fact completely abandoned by their ancient 
leader, who seemed to have delivered up himself, his 
followers, his sovereign, and his political principles, to 
the uncontrolled dominion of his new associates, Fox 
and Burke. 

It is no longer possible, after the lapse of above thirty 
years, to deceive either ourselves or mankind relative to 
the nature, provisions, and effects of the bill in question. 
Its most determined enemies cannot dispute the energy, 
vigour, and decision which breathed through every 
clause ; nor will candid men refuse to allow the beneficial 
tendency of many of its regulations. But neither can 
the friends of Fox, however they may idolise his memory, 
deny the unwarrantable spirit of ambition, rapacity, and 
confiscation, by which it was equally distinguished. 
The instant seizure of all the effects, papers, and posses- 
sions of a great chartered company ; the total extinction 
of the court of directors, who had so long conducted its 
affairs ; and the substitution of two new boards, named 
by the ministry, through the medium of parliament, for 
the future government of India—these measures, how- 
ever their necessity might apparently be made out, 
seemed rather revolutionary subversions of property by 
arbitrary authority than suited to the mild, moderate, 
and equitable spirit of the British constitution. Other 
features of the bill appeared still more open to objection, 
since they evidently vested in administration, and there- 
fore in Fox as the ministerial leader, a power independ- 
Such in particular might be 
esteemed the clause which extended the duration of the 
act to four years—a term exceeding the possible period 
to which the existence of the house of commons then 
sitting could be protracted, they having already entered 
on their fourth session. 

Many other regulations growing out of or connected 
with the measure excited just alarm. Even in the 
selection of the seven commissioners who were to be 
appointed for the future administration of the East India 
Company’s affairs at home and abroad, Fox’s ascendant 
over his colleagues was clearly defined; Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, as the personal representative of the deceased 
Marquis of Rockingham, being placed at the head of the 
board, while Mr. Frederick Montagu, another most re- 





| - . 
| spectable adherent of the same political party, stood 


second in the list. Colonel North, Lord Viscount Lewis- 


| ham, and Sir Gilbert Elliot, the three next commission- 


ers, represented Lord North’s interest and connections. 
But in order to secure at once the majority of voices, to- 
gether with the efficient control of the board itself, Sir 
Henry Fletcher and Mr. Robert Gregory were added to 
the members. Both these last named gentlemen, well 
known for their devoted attachment to Fox, and possess- 
ing seats in the house of commons, having likewis@ in 
their own persons recently and repeatedly filled the 


| highest situations in the East India direction, it was ob- 


vious must be resorted to as guides on account of their 


local knowledge and experience in the company’s con- 
cerns. No measures, it must be owned, could have 
been more ably concerted for bringing under ministerial 
influence, and for permanently retaining under their 
subjection, the immense patronage and all the sources 
of power or of emolument connected with India; while, 
on the other hand, it was well understood that the first 
employments, civil and military, from the post of governor- 
general of Bengal or commander in chief at Calcutta 
down to the seats in council at Madras and at Bombay, 
were already promised or filled up principally with mem- 
bers of parliament distinguished for their adherence to 
administration. The names of the individuals destined 
for these high situations became circulated in every 
company, and as many of them were better known 
among the club at Brookes’s than in Leadenhall street, 
the consciousness of all India being speedily subjected 
to their rapacious hands, by no means tended to recon- 
cile or to tranquillise the public mind. 

December. Fox himself gave indeed the strongest 
indieation of his own apprehensions from the operation 
of time, or from the interposition of delay, by the haste, 
not to say the precipitation, with which he propelled the 
bill through the house of commons. Notwithstanding 
the opposition given to it in every stage by Mr. Pitt and 
his friends, in defiance of petitions presented from the 
proprietors as well as from the directors of the East 
India Company, and equally contrary to the general 
sentiment of the capital no less than to the almost unani- 
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itself, he pushed forward the measure 
ardour. 


passed the house of commons, 
canal, or enclosure bill, if opposed in its principles or 


progress, might have taken longer time than did this Mr. Scott, who now, as Lord Eldon, holds the great seal, 


gigantic experiment to render administration in some 
measure independent of the crown and of the people. 
Yet so well had the secretary meditated his plan, such 
was the parliamentary strength possessed by the « coali- 
tion,” and such the ascendency of Fox over the lower 
house, that upon every division he carried the question 
by a vast superiority of numbers, generally exceeding 
the proportion of two to one. On the question of going 
into the committee, which took place on the first of De- 
cember, when two hundred and seventeen voted with 
government and only one hundred and three against 
them, I quitted Lord North, whomI had commonly sup- 
ported up to that time, and joined the minority, con- 
ceiving it to be, upon every view of the subject, improper 
longer to adhere to a minister who seemed to have for- 
saken himself. 

The consternation which Fox’s bill occasioned in 
Leadenhall street among that description of men against 
whom its provisions were known to be peculiarly leveled, 
was commonly, though erroneously, said to have proved 
fatal to Sir William James, who died very suddenly just 
at this time. It is, however, true, that he was seized 
with an indisposition while sitting in the house of com- 
mons during the progress of the “ East India bill,” 
which compelled him instantly to return home; but he 
recovered in a certain degree the attack, though he never 
afterwards quitted his own house. His death took place 
instantaneously during the performance of the ceremony 
of his only daughter’s marriage with the late Lord Ran- 
cliff, then Mr. Boothby Parkyns. I knew Sir William 
James with great intimacy, and discussed with him the 
probable results of the East India measure during the 
short interval which elapsed between his first seizure and 
the day of his decease, at his residence in Gerrard street, 
Soho. His origin was so obscure as almost to baffle 
enguiry, and he had derived no advantage from educa- 
tion; but he possessed strong natural abilities, aided by a 
knowledge of mankind. Having been sent out early in 
life to Bombay, in the East India Company’s naval 
service, he there distinguished himself by commanding 
the memorable expedition undertaken against Angria the 
pirate, when we made ourselves masters of fort Geriah, 
his principal establishment on the coast of the Concan. 
Returning to his native country after this successful 
enterprise, by which he acquired not only some fortune 
but considerable reputation, he rouse to the first employ- 
ments at the India house as a member of the court of 
directors, sat in successive parliaments, was elevated by 
the friendship of the late Earl of Sandwich, when first 
lord of the admiralty, to the baronetage, and had been 
elected deputy master of the Trinity house in the pre- 
ceding month of June, when Lord Keppel was chosen 
master of that corporation. ‘Those persons who asserted 
that Fox’s bill killed him, seem to have forgotten that 
he had nearly attained his seventieth year when he 
expired. As his dissolution took place on the 16th of 
December, he had not the satisfaction to witness the re- 

jection of that obnoxious measure by the house of peers, 
which happened on the following day. 

Never, probably, was so great a portion of intellect 
brought to bear upon one point or subject in so short a 
space of time as the house of commons exhibited be- 
tween the opening of the East India bill and its tri- 
umphal arrival in the upper house of parliament. All 
the sources of argument, declamation, wit, and pathos, 
were successively touched by master hands. Every 
species of information enlightened the object under dis- 
cussion, nor was any weapon of sophistry, humour, or 
even severe invective, left untried, which might operate 
on the understanding, passions, and feelings of the audi- 
ence. The salient points of debate were so many, so 
striking, and so animated, as to defy the powers of memo- 
ry, leaving on the hearer’s mind only a confused recol- 
lection of their beauty, delicacy, or severity. History, 
ancient and modern, poetry, even Scripture, all were 
successively pressed into the service or rendered sub- 


with indecent | it be believed that the “Apocalypse” of St. John fur- 
Scarcely three weeks elapsed from the time of 
his moving for leave to bring in the bill on the 18th of 
November, to his appearance at the bar of the house of | were made to typify Fox under the form of the « beast 
peers, on the 9th of December, when he presented it in | that rose up out of the sea, having seven heads?” Their 
person, “magna comitante caterva,” after its having | application to the seven commissioners appointed by the 
An ordinary turnpike, 


nished images which, by a slight effort of imagination, 
or by an immaterial deviation from the original text, 





bill, was at once so happy and so natural, that it could 
not be mistaken, and stood in need of no explanation. 


was the person by whom so curious an allusion was 
presented to the house. But Sheridan, though he could 
not possibly anticipate an attack of such a nature, yet 
| having contrived in the course of the debate to procure 
some leaves of “the book of Revelations,” with admira- 
ble ability found materials in that work equally suited to 
Fox’s defence or justification ; transforming him at once 
from “the dragon and the beast,” under both which 
types he had been designated, to a species of angelic 
being, by producing other quotations from St. John fully 
as applicable in their tenour to the secretary of state. 

The powers of mind exerted throughout the progress 
of the bill, seemed to be concentrated in the memorable 
debate that took place on the first of December, which 
was opened by Powis. His beautiful and severe ani- 
madversion on the double author of the measure, a 
metaphor drawn likewise from holy writ, made a strong 
impression. ‘I hear, indeed,” said he, “the voice of 
Jacob,” meaning Fox, “but the hands are those of 
Esau.” Lord North, who was present at the time, 
though much indisposed, quitted the house in the course 
of the evening, overcome with the immoderate heat; he 
had, however, delivered his opinions with equal ability 
and energy, on the 27th of November, in an earlier 
stage of the business. Powis, who did not hesitate to 
denominate the bill “ the modern Babel,” which already 
almost “reached the clouds,” and who compared Fox’s 
treatment of the East India Company with “ Shylock’s 
demand of a pound of flesh to be cut nearest the heart,” 
expressed, nevertheless, his personal respect for the secre- 
| tary, but added that “ he wished to see him the servant, 
| not the master of his sovereign.” Burke, unable longer 
| to observe silence after such reflections, then rose, and 
in a dissertation, rather than a speech, which lasted more 
than three hours, exhausted all the powers of his mighty 
mind in the justification of his friend’s measure. The most 
ignorant member of the house, who had attended to the 
| mass of information, historical, political, and financial, 
| which fell from the lips of Burke on that occasion, must 
have departed rica in knowledge of Hindostan. It 
seemed impossible to crowd greater variety of matter 
applicable to the subject into a smaller compass, and 
those who differed most widely from bim in opinion, did 
| not render the less justice to his gigantic range of ideas, 
| his lucid exposition of events, and the harmonic flow of 
his periods. There were portions of this harangue in 
which he appeared to be animated by feelings and con- 
siderations the most benign, as well as elevated ; and the 
classic language in which he made Fox’s panegyric, for 
having dared to venture on a measure so beset with 
dangers, but so pregnant, as he asserted, with benefits to 
mankind, could not be exceeded in beauty. 

But, however persuaded Burke himself might be of 
the reality and truth of these predicted advantages 
which were to flow from the bill of his friend, the moral 
effect of his own speech in producing conviction, by no 
means kept pace with the admiration excited by his elo- 
quence. From every quarter of the house the keenest 
shafts were aimed at the measure, some of which pene- 
trated deep, while others only appeared to graze on the 
surface, but all left their impression, While Pitt, sus- 
tained by Mr. William Grenville and Dundas, attacked 
it with the arms of reason, others tried the operation of 
irony and ridicule. Arden, who soon afterwards became 
solicitor-general, on the change of ministry, clung to it 
through every stage with great pertinacity and spirit, not 
unaccompanied by legal ability. The seven commission- 
ers and their eight assistant directors, were compared by 
Mr. Wilberforce to so many doctors and apothecaries 
summoned for the purpose of putting the patient, the 
East India Company, to death, according to the rules of 
art. Many members, long accustomed to consider Fox 
as the star by which they guided their political course, 
covered him on this occasion with reproaches or male- 
dictions. Mr. Martin, member for Tewkesbury, a man 
who, though not distinguished by superior intellectual 
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coalition, as the grave of all principle. Wilkes, in 
speech of considerable length, acuteness, and severity, 
stigmatised the East India bill as “a swindling bill, 
drawn up to obtain money on false pretences.” Sir 
Richard Hill, to whom Scripture was familiar, compared 
the secretary’s conduct in affecting to protect and caress 
the East India Company, while he immolated them to 
his ambition, with the treachery of Joab to Amasa, who 
at the moment that he pretended to embrace him stabbed 
him to the heart. In more homely language, destitute 
of all adventitious ornament, Sir Cecil Wray declared 
that the measure impressed him with horror from its 
enormity, corruption, and pernicious consequences to the 
state. Some of the finest passages of Shakspeare, taken 
from his “ Julius Cesar,” were applied by Scott and 
Arden to Fox, with extraordinary effect. Jenkinson 
temperately, but in language of energy, depictured the 
unconstitutional nature of the power thus attempted to 
be set up, which must prove subversive of the royal 
prerogative, and from opposite sides Fox was assailed 
as the enemy of his country, who sacrificed to his in- 
satiable ambition the fame, the character, and the con- 
sideration that he had attained by a long series of public 
services. 

Not that he by any means wanted defenders distin- 
guished for integrity as well as for legal and parliament- 
ary ability. Mr. Erskine, who, like Mr. Scott, has since 
attained to the highest honours and dignities of the bar, 
first spoke, as a member of the house of commons, in 
support of this obnoxious measure. His enemies pro- 
nounced the performance tame, and destitute of the 
animation which so powerfully characterised his speeches 
in Westminster Hall. They maintained that, however 
resplendent he appeared as an advocate, while addressing 
a jury, he fell to the level of an ordinary man, if not 
below it, when seated on the ministerial bench, where 
another species of oratory was demanded to impress 
conviction, or to extort admiration. To me, who having 
never witnessed his jirisprudential talents, could not 
make any such comparison, he appeared to exhibit 
shining powers of declamation. Lee, the attorney- 
general, in a speech replete with that coarse, strong, and 
illiberal species of invective, which usually accompanied 
his addresses to the house, and which always appeared 
to me more befitting the Robin Hood society, than ac- 
commodated to a legislative assembly, treated with indig- 
nant contempt the repugnance manifested to violate the 
charter of the East India Company. He did not even 
hesitate to describe that charter, esteemed by many mem- 
bers so sacred, and incapable of subversion except by 
arbitrary violence, as “a mere skin of parchment, to 
which was appended a seal of wax.” This imprudent, 
if not censurable declaration, however qualified or pal- 
liated it might be by subsequent explanations, operated 
injuriously to ministers. The chancellor of the exche- 
quer, irritated at the severe animadversions made by Mr. 
Thomas Pitt, on the rapacity with which administration, 
after having seized on the reins of government, were 
now dealing a death blow to the constitution of their 
country, denied the charge with much indignation. His 
eloquence fell however far short of his feelings, and was 
addressed rather to the moral sense of his auditors than 
it appealed to their understandings, or to their judgment. 
General Burgoyne, arriving post from Ireland, spon- 
taneously, as he asserted, and quitting the meaner duties 
of commander in chief, which employment he held in 
that kingdom, in order to fulfil his higher obligations as 
a legislator at Westminster, spoke warmly in favour of 
the bill. Having, many years earlier, acted as chairman 
of one of the first committees appointed by the house, 
for enquiring into the affairs of the East, he was heard 
with attention. He confirmed all the horrors and enor- 
mities attributed by Burke to the Europeans who 
governed Asia; atrocities which the general illustrated 
by a citation prepared for the purpose, extracted from 
the sixth Aneid of Virgil, descriptive of the guilt of a 
powerful criminal, such as Hastings might be esteemed, 
condemned for his crimes on earth to undergo the pains 
of Tartarus. Rigby, professing an equal contempt for 
quotations from Shakspeare, or from Milton, and express- 
ing his admiration at hearing Scripture fall from the lips 
of a lawyer, with none pf-which materials for debate, 
he said, that he came provided, yet professed to have fur- 
nished himself with some argument applicable to the 
subject under discussion. Without circumlocution, or 








servient to the purposes of the contending parties, Will 


parts, yielded to none in probity, invoked curses on the 


any false scruples of fastidious delicacy, he declared his 
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